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CHAPTER XX. 


NAUPLIA. 


HE sun was going down, and soon would sink behind the Arcadian 
hills, when the steamer from the Pirzeus brought MacMurchad, 
Colonel Gillow, and myself within sight of the roadstead of Nauplia 
and the gigantic Palamedes rock that guards and dignifies the 
town. The instructed reader—and I confidently hope that the 
majority of my readers are better instructed in most things than I 
am myself—will not need to be told that Nauplia is on the Gulf of 
Argos, and that it was for a time the capital of the young kingdom 
of Greece. We had left Athens at a raw hour in the morning, and 
had steamed out of the Pirzeus about the time when the sun was 
going to rise ; and now as he was about to set we were reaching the 
end of our voyage. We had passed many of the Greek islands and 
islets on our way—Salamis and Egina, and Hydra and Spezzia, and 
others ; and had, it is only fair to two of us at least to say, found some 
fresh charm in each rock and steep and roadstead of this enchanted 
region. I dwell on this point not to show that we were persons 
with a taste for the picturesque, but solely and altogether in the 
interest of Nauplia. One might have thought eleven or twelve 
hours of such a voyage on a divine day of spring would have gone 
near to sating ordinary men with the beauty of sea and mountain. 
He who had just seen Hydra rise from the waves might have been all 
but inaccessible for that day at least to new sensations of wonder 
and admiration. Yet I think MacMurchad and I felt roused to 
fresh and genuine delight when the steamer brought us into the 

roadstead of Nauplia. 
I will not say that there is not in the world another harbour so 


beautiful as that of Nauplia, for there are many harbours in the 
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world which I have never seen and am not likely to see; but I 
will say that the harbour of Nauplia is the most beautiful sight of 
the kind I have ever looked on. Picturesque, indeed, to a sur- 
passing degree is Quebec perched on its rock above its two noble 
streams, and so is Smyrna with its crumbling citadel overlooking 
the blue bright sea; and I have for myself always thought stern 
Jaffa, with its rock-barred landing-place, and its rugged steeps, 
and its orange groves, a delightful sight—from a little distance ; 
and it is too late in the day now to say a word about Constantin- 
ople, and Naples, and Venice. But I do not remember anyone 
going into rhapsodies about Nauplia, and so I almost feel inclined 
to rhapsodise a little myself. Sheer from the waves, that here are 
transparent as those of a mountain lake, rises the dark gigantic 
rock of Palamedes. Nature has not anywhere fashioned a bolder 
pile than this giant sentinel of the town that rests at its foot. 
Beside, beneath the rock, and on the verge of the water, Nauplia 
nestles. Seen at a distance it looks an Oriental place altogether, 
with its mosque-like domes, and its spires, and its many-coloured 
houses, and its oleanders and olives. A broad tranquil stretch of 
green water, tranquil at least when I saw it, was trembling under 
the sunset ; in the distance there arose, range behind range, here 
the mountains of Arcadia, and there the hills of the Argive region, 
the hills that flashed on from peak to peak the beacon lights which 
told to Clytemnestra the news of Troy’s fall and her husband’s 
coming home. Nauplia is sheltered and guarded by two fortress- 
crowned heights, but the Palamedes rock fastens all eyes upon it. 
It takes its name from that son of Nauplius, the founder of the 
city—the Palamedes who discovered and exposed the sham insanity 
of Ulysses, and was victimised for his pains. It is inaccessible 
except at one point, where a zig-zag staircase of steps roughly 
hewn in the rock enables one to climb to the fortress on its 
summit. The broad roadstead spreads around the base of this 
stupendous crag. In the harbour stands an islet with a castle of 
some kind on it, the sight of which faintly reminded me of one of 
the islands in the harbour of San Francisco, with a prison or some 
such structure on it; but even the harbour which opens through 
the Golden Gate, beautiful though it be, will not compare with the 
unspeakable loveliness of Nauplia. As we were rowed ashore in one 
of the multitudinous boats that swarmed around the steamer, with 
their shrieking, gesticulating crews in garments of fantastic shape 
and various hue,and as we gazed across the water to the town and the 
far hills girding the harbour and the Titanic rock and the sunset 
clouds, the sense positively ached at the sight of a beauty which 
one could not describe. No; I shall not rhapsodise about Nauplia. 
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‘T ain’t equal to it,’ as the man in the story says about his capacity 
of swearing under particularly trying circumstances. 

Of course when one lands and enters the town he is dis- 
appointed—that is, if he be a person who fancies that because a 
town, especially a town in Eastern Europe, looks glorious from the 
water, it must have fairy palaces and streets of marble. I had out- 
lived any such idea and, therefore, was neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed when I found that Nauplia was on the whole little 
better than some of the lanes that used to scramble down to the 
Thames in the region between Millbank and Chelsea before the 
days of the Thames Embankment. It has two squares, and a street— 
the main thoroughfare, I presume, binding them together; the 
squares are occupied chiefly by barracks, restaurants, and coffee- 
houses; there are shops with regular windows and panes of glass, 
which is not an evidence of civilisation to be seen in every Greek 
town. Old Turkish houses, with their jealously barred windows, 
still remind us vividly of the days before independence. The 
lion of Saint Mark and the arms of the Venetian Republic over an 
ancient gateway, here and there, are mementoes familiar enough in 
Greece of the time when the Queen of the Adriatic made herself 
queen of many other waters as well. There are not many sights 
to see when one has been shown the church of San Spiridion, 
coming out of which Capo d’Istria, first president of emancipated 
Greece, was shot dead in 1831; they show you the dint made in 
a wall by one of the bullets fired at him. 

Sleep does not readily visit the eyelids of the stranger in 
Nauplia. There are, I think, livelier and more excitable dogs there 
than in any other town, even of Greece, with which I am acquainted. 
The howl of the night-watching dog is as familiar a sound in a 
Greek town or village as the howl of a jackal among Oriental 
ruins; but Nauplia seems to make it her pride to keep a special 
pack all to herself, and to turn them loose into the streets the 
moment the sun goes down. Even in Nauplia, however, the 
morning comes at last, and who remembers dogs or other disturbers 
of the night when he goes down to the quay-side and looks across 
the waters glowing in the first rays of the sunrise ? 

MacMurchad and I were in this genial and delightful position. 
Just after sunrise we had strolled on to the quay to enjoy the 
morning, the sunlight, and the scene. ‘There were some heavy 
old market boats moored to the quay, and rocking idly on the long, 
slow waves. Their indolent motion was tempting to indolence. 
MacMurchad and I made one of the boats our property and our 
home for the moment. We got into it, and spread ourselves out 
on the benches, and let the waves gently lift us, and looked up at 
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the sky, and across at the mountains in their ever-changing lights 
and shadows. 

‘This is almost too beautiful,’ MacMurchad said ; ‘one can’t 
take it all in.’ 

‘I remember,’ I said, ‘once being up in the English lake 
country, and I had a driver from one of the hotels, a Londoner, 
as it turned out, to take me about in the hotel carriage. I talked 
to him a good deal, and we became rather companionable. He 
agreed in my raptures about Grasmere, and, I suppose, resolved to 
show that he meant what he said. He declared that it was “ like 
a hoil painting.” Iam a little of the same way of thinking about 
this sight here; it’s almost too much like a “hoil” painting. It 
seems as if it had been expressly composed for beauty, every detail 
of it.’ 

‘It looks like the opening of an opera. One expects to see a 
chorus of fishermen in red caps, and fisher girls in short petticoats 
and dainty shoes, come pouring in upon this quay, and treating us 
to the opening chorus.’ 

‘Yes; for what one might call sensuous beauty of scenery, it 
surpasses everything I have yet seen in Greece.’ 

‘You are very fond of Greece, Cleveland ?’ 

‘In a way; ina manner. I have many delightful associations 
with Greece; especially with Athens. But I don’t know that I 
shall be sorry to go away from Greece when all this business is 
settled one way or another; always supposing one gets a chance of 
going away. I have some painful associations with Greece too.’ 

‘I envy you some things, Cleveland.’ 

‘TI envy you lots of things, MacMurchad.’ 

‘ Come now, what can it be that any mortal sees to envy in me, 
I should like to know!’ 

‘Well, you may think I am jesting, but I am not; I envy 
you your national cause ; not that particular cause, but that you 
have a national cause, and a strong faith in it. Do you think 
that it is an impossible feeling on the part of an Englishman ? Not 
a bit of it; I know many Englishmen who feel just the same. 
We are so prosperous that we have nothing in particular to occupy 
our attention, and our politics are mere vestry concerns. There; 
that is one thing for which I envy you; and now tell me what 
there is in me that rouses your envy. I am really curious to know.’ 

‘For one thing, you don’t take political affairs quite so seriously 
as some of us do; you don’t seem, if you will allow me to say so, to 
have a very distressing sense of responsibility. Do you know I 
sometimes think that you ought to have been the Irishman, 
Cleveland ; and I the Englishman.’ 
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‘These conventional types of nationality are all rubbish, 
MacMurchad. Some of the most generous men with their money 
I ever knew were Scotchmen; and I have known Germans who 
didn’t smoke. Very few Englishmen really eat beef-steaks for 
dinner, and I believe no Irishman ever eats Irish stew. But again 
for the envy ?’ 

‘Yes, I may as well come out with it at once; 1 think you are 
the one among the lot of us whom Miss Rosaire likes best.’ 

‘ Miss Rosaire likes Greece better than she likes any of us or 
all of us.’ 

‘Yes; and for that very reason, and that alone, you are 
pledged to the hilt to the cause of Greece. That will count for 
something with her.’ 

‘ And you, my braveand melancholy hero, may I ask what you 
have come into this business for ?’ 

‘Partly to please her, I grant you; but partly because I 
should really like to strike one good blow for some national cause, 
somewhere, before my little game of life is played out. Since we 
have got to talking about this, Cleveland, I don’t mind carrying 
our confidences a bit farther. I haven’t the faintest idea ot 
ever making love to Miss Rosaire; no, not the faintest. So please 
don’t count me among your possible rivals. First of all, I know 
she wouldn't have me if I were to ask her: and next, I wouldn't 
ask any woman for whom I felt such a—such a regard and friend- 
ship, and all that—-to commit herself and her fortunes to so shaky 
and dangerous a craft as my career seems likely to be. No; I’m 
out of it; and I wish you success, and I don’t see why sou 
shouldn’t have it in the end, if you can contrive to do something 
creditable in this approaching business. I tell you what, Cleveland ; 
Pll do for you, if I get the chance, what the uncle does for the 
nephew in Scott’s “ Quentin Durward ”; if I kill the Grand Turk, 
I'll let you carry in his head as a trophy, and you shall win the 
hand of the lady thereby.’ 

I was beginning thoroughly to understand MacMurchad, and 
I knew that in all this half-melancholy jesting there was honest 
earnestness and purpose. MacMurchad’s mind is decidedly made 
up, and he wants to help me in the true spirit of the brave comrade 
that he is. 

‘ Promise me one thing, MacMurchad ; don’t get up an Irish 
rebellion in my time; I couldn’t fight against you, old chap; and 
how could I fight for you? so don’t put me to the alternative ; 
there’s a good fellow.’ 

MacMurchad smiled. 
‘Look here though,’ he said, ‘ there’s one piece of advice I 
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want to give you; I think I wouldn’t be seen quite so much 
about with Mrs. Pollen if I were you.’ 

‘Great Cesar’s ghost! why not ?’ 

‘ Well, for one thing, I think Mrs. Rosaire comments on it a 
good deal.’ 

‘Yes; I dare say that is just the thing she would be likely to 
do, and glad to do.’ , 

‘Then I wouldn’t give her the chance of doing it, my good 
fellow. You may be sure she hasn’t been all this time without 
calling the attention of her daughter to it.’ 

‘But Miss Rosaire never would care. She doesn’t care three 
straws for me in any case; and if she did she would know that 
there was nothing but the merest acquaintance between Mrs. 
Pollen and me. Permit me to remark, MacMurchad, without, I 
hope, seeking to discredit an absent lady, that Mrs. Pollen is not 
very, very young. She owns up to thirty-six.’ 

‘Yes; we understand all that. Feels quite like a mother, I 
dare say ; and goes on like one too.’ 

‘She doesn’t go on like mother, or daughter, or grandmother, 
or anything else ; but only like a woman with whom one has a 
short acquaintance, and for whom one feels a sort of friendly 
feeling.’ 

‘I can quite understand; I am sure that is so; but you 
know better than I what sort of a place for scandal Athens is, and 
how much is made out of nothing.’ 

*{ don’t see how even Athenian scandal could make anything 
out of Mrs. Pollen and me.’ 

‘Well, you and she are seen about together a good deal—so I 
have heard ; and she wears a necklace or a bracelet, or something 
that you gave her ; 

‘Oh, yes; but I can tell you all about that; it’s nothing; it’s 
less than nothing.’ 





‘All right, yes, if you please; some other time; I see the 
manly form of our friend Gillow. Here, hi! Hillo! Gillow!’ 

We saw the heroic Colonel Gillow striding across the quay, 
screening his eyes with his hand from the sun, and evidently on 
the search for us. 

‘Ha! Ho! So there you are,’ he exclaimed. ‘ What a pair 
of fellows you are, rocking in your boat as contentedly as if we had 
all eternity before us.’ 

‘So we have,’ was MacMurchad’s quiet remark. 

*T don’t see it,’ said Gillow. 

‘Do you mean, Colonel Gillow,’ I asked, ‘ to tell MacMurchad 
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and me that we have linked our fortunes and our reputation with 
an unbeliever ?’ 

‘Oh! Ha! Ho! Yes. NowI see.’ Colonel Gillow gave to our 
pleasantries the tribute of a resolute laugh ; a laugh that protested 
‘No man shall ever say of me that I refused to do justice to the 
joke of afriend.’ ‘ Exactly, to be sure; we have all eternity before 
us, right enough. I didn’t mean to doubt it in that sense, Mac- 
Murchad. No,sir; we are gentlemen and soldiers; we don’t have 
religious doubts. We leave them to Northampton cobblers, and— 
and New England transcendentalists, by Jove !.’ 

Colonel Gillow had long since got over his dislike to MacMur- 
chad. The first day he saw MacMurchad mount a horse he began 
to think well of him. But he still resented the memory of poor 
Paul Hathaway. 

‘Well, look here, don’t you two want some breakfast ? Or are 
you too esthetic, or whatever it is, to eat ?’ 

It was one of Colonel Gillow’s humours to set MacMurchad and 
myself down as typical zesthetes; why, neither of us could tell; 
but we could not persuade him out of his belief. 

‘We must breakfast here, I suppose,’ said MacMurchad, ‘on 
the principle of the savage who distends his stomach with clay, if 
there is nothing else to be had. Did you ever see such bread ?’ 

‘No. Did you ever see such butter ?’ 

‘Certainly not. Did you ever drin: such wine ?’ 

‘ Never, oh, never.’ 

‘The beds!’ 

‘The dogs!’ 

‘ The fellows who walk in and out of one’s room all the night 
long !’ 

‘Come, come,’ Gillow said, cutting short our catalogue of 
grievances ; ‘it’s ridiculous to hear you two young fellows make 
all this row about nothing. Wait till you have seen as much 
soldiering as I have, and you'll not have time to think about the 
bread and the butter.’ 

‘Or the wine, Gillow; even the wine ?’ 

‘Ah! well, the wine; I confess the wine is not exactly what 
one could desire. There I goa little way with you. Still, I can 
drink it.’ 

‘Yes, that you can; not a doubt of that, Gillow.’ 

‘Never saw the wine yet that I couldn’t drink,’ said Colonel 
Gillow complacently. ‘That’s how a soldier ought to be; able to 
enjoy the best when he can get it, and to put up with the worst 
when no better is to be had. That’s the true philosophy of the 
soldier. Well, but now how about breakfast? Badas the food may 
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be here, it is better than anything we can get on the way. We 
are going to take something with us. We stay a few days at 
Argos, and we shall go from there to Nemea and other places; but 
the khan at Argos is beneath contempt, even for this place.’ 

Colonel Gillow, I may remark, always spoke of an inn as a 
khan. Now there are khans in Greece of course, and there are 
inns; but the two institutions are very different things. Some 
Englishmen, travelling in Greece, always seem to think it a fine 
Eastern sort of thing to call their hotel a khan. It shows one that 
he is abroad, and at least on the verge of the Orient. It gives him 
the worth of his money. 

‘Fancy having luncheon in the temple of Nemea,’ MacMur- 
chad said. ‘ People generally do, I believe—and Bass’s ale, no 
doubt.’ 

‘Our fellows have brought plenty of Bass with them from 
Athens, that’s one good thing,’ Gillow said with a smile of stern 
satisfaction. ‘I took care of that.’ 

‘I thought you didn’t care what you drank ?’ 

‘Never said that, my boy. Now did I, Mac? I appeal to 
you. I said that I could drink any stuff, however bad, when 
nothing better was to be had; I never said that if I could bring 
Bass’s beer along with me, I should be content to drink resinous 
wine. Jama hardy traveller, I can tell you.’ 

‘ As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve! I say, I wonder shall 
we see any traces of the Nemean lion to-day ?’ 

‘Nemean lion? What Nemean lion? You don’t mean to 
say, Cleveland, that you really think there are lions in these parts ? 
A man like you too, who has knocked about Africa, north and 
south. Fact is, you young fellows never observe anything. You 
go on from one quarter of the world to another, and be hanged if 
you ever notice any difference, except as regards the quality of the 
wine and the looks of the women. Never mind; come on and let 
us have breakfast. We must be thinking of starting.’ 

‘Where does the chief pick us up ?’ 

‘The who? The what ?’ 

‘ The chief; Constantine Margarites, of course.’ This, I should 
explain, was a favourite jest of MacMurchad’s and mine: to speak 
of Margarites as the chief. It brought out Colonel Gillow in a 
moment. It never missed its mark ; nor did Gillow ever perceive 
that when he stormed against our thus honouring Margarites he 
was doing the very thing we wanted him to do. 

‘You surprise me, Cleveland; you do really; I don’t under- 
stand it. You who have held her Majesty’s commission and seen 
regular service in the field. And I believe in two hemispheres ’— 
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this seemed to Gillow a great point to presson me; ‘that you 
should think of calling a man like Margarites, a mere civilian, an 
amateur, your chief, does really surprise me. I don’t say a word 
against the man; pray don’t let me be misunderstood ; the man is 
well enough, but he isn’t my chief. That’s all I have to say; he 
isn’t my chief.’ 

‘Who is your chief in this affair, Gillow?’ MacMurchad 
asked with an air of perfect innocence. 

‘Who is my chief, sir? Greece is my chief, if you want to 
know. I am the soldier of Greece.’ 

‘Yes; but then Greece doesn’t give the word of command, you 
know; Greece doesn’t give the instructions where we are to go 
next or what we are todo. Who’s our chief for that purpose ? 
It is surely Margarites, who always tells us what the next move is 
to be.’ 

Colonel Gillow looked angry. 

‘It may be convenient, sir, for reasons of high policy, that the 
leaders of a great movement should not themselves appear in the 
front in all the preliminary arrangements. It may be necessary 
to employ the services of a mouthpiece. But I don’t call the 
mouthpiece a chief. When we send our dragoman—what’s his 
beastly name ?—Aristoboulos ?—to get ready the horses and the 
attendants, he gives the instructions tothe Palikars; we don’t 
talk to them. But he isn’t their chief all the same.’ 

‘But the real leaders will show themselves at the right time, 
I presume ?’ I asked. 

‘They will know what to do, sir; they will know what to do,’ 
Colonel Gillow said with much dignity, and in a manner to imply 
that he knew exactly what was to happen and when. 

‘I suppose you know all about it, Gillow ?’ MacMurchad asked, 
in a tone of guileless curiosity. 

‘What I know, sir, is neither here nor there ; for the present -- 
for the present, it is now a question of breakfast and off.’ 

‘Do you think there is any chance of the king himself. appear- 
ing at our head, Gillow ?’ 

‘Sir,’ he replied gravely, and making a reverential salutation 
to the name of the absent monarch ; ‘ whatever his Majesty may 
have said to Colonel Gillow, Colonel Gillow must for the present 
regard as a confidential communication. No, Cleveland,’ he went 
on in a softer and more friendly tone, ‘I couldn’t tell you any- 
thing ; you must excuse me, dear boy, for the present.’ 

We scrambled out of our barge to accompany the gallant Gillow 
back to the hotel. It pleased MacMurchad and me occasionally 
to draw out our brave companion and get him to show usa glimpse 
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of Colonel Gillow as seen by Colonel Gillow himself. He was a 
good fellow enough ; undoubtedly brave; in many ways unques- 
tionably sincere ; not by any means a mere soldier of fortune; and 
with much of the spirit of honest camaraderie in him. But it 
would be impossible to know him and not occasionally to chaff 
him and try to draw him out; and MacMurchad and I did not 
attempt the impossible. Sometimes he saw it; sometimes he 
didn’t; in any case he set our efforts down to the heedless folly 
of youth, and thought he had avenged himself amply for our 
audacity when he had reminded us that we were young and had 
not seen much campaigning. I am convinced that if Colonel 
Gillow were put into a witness-box or called upon even without 
oath or formal ceremonial to give an account of any transaction, 
he would speak the truth neither more nor less. Yet when he was 
engaged in ordinary conversation he was sadly in the habit of 
using language which conveyed impressions very far from correct. 
In this present instance, MacMurchad and I were perfectly well 
aware that the King of the Hellenes had never spoken one single 
word to Colonel Gillow concerning the enterprise in which we 
were at present engaged, and indeed we were not sure that his 
Majesty had ever spoken to Gillow on any subject whatever. 

There was something almost intoxicating about the clearness 
of the atmosphere and the brightness of sunlight and wave as we 
walked towards the hotel. One kept turning back every moment 
for another look at the sea and the mountains. At least when I 
say one kept doing this, I mean that two kept doing it, Mac- 
Murchad and I; for the brave Gillow walked right on with head 
erect and protrudin,, chin, and never vouchsafed a single glance at 
anything around. At the door of the inn we found Aristoboulos 
lazily sunning himself and telling his beads meanwhile with his 
eyes half-closed. 

‘ Look at that fellow with his beads,’ Gillow said disdainfully. 
‘I always feel convinced that a Greek is playing the game of odd 
man out with himself, and trying to cheat himself.’ 


Cuarter XXI. 
‘ ADIRE CORINTHUM.’ 


Ovr plan of operations was simple and withal ingenious. We 
were English gentlemen travelling through Greece to see ruins and 
excavations. We called a halt everywhere, and pursued our inter- 
esting researches. We had letters of introduction from Margarites 
and various other Athenians to leading men of our own way of 
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thinking, who were requested to assist us as much as possible in 
our archxological pursuits. These men metus at every point and 
conducted us to the various places of interest. With them it is 
needless to say that we talked, not of the excavations or the ruins, 
but of the approaching movement across the frontier. Even the 
one night we spent in Nauplia was not spent without many hours’ 
conference with residents of the town and neighbourhood who were 
in the project, and had been forewarned of our coming. Aristo- 
boulos interpreted for us where interpreting was necessary. He 
was thoroughly in the spirit of the patriotic movement, like the 
honest rogue of a Greek that he was. He was still as ever proud 
of his English. He will never to the day of his death have the 
faintest suspicion of the reason why some of us smiled when, as 
we were approaching the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns, on the way to 
Argos, he informed us that that was the place ‘where Hercules 
used to be born.’ Colonel Gillow asked Aristoboulos, thereupon, 
at what place Hercules was in the habit of dying; but Aristo- 
boulos either did not understand what was meant, or got hold of 
some vague notion that the English colonel was trying to be funny, 
and so made no reply to the question. 

The road between Nauplia and Tiryns is excellent, and there 
are abundant evidences of a certain commercial activity and of 
fair agriculture. Corn-fields, vineyards, orange groves are in 
abundance, and tobacco-growing goes vigorously on. Sometimes 
the road ran through a broad green marsh richly besprinkled with 
flowers. I am not going to describe, however; I am not writing 
an account of a tour in Greece. I pass over the Cyclopean walls 
of Tiryns; I shall not ask my readers to linger on the great Argive 
plain, and to gaze on the mountain peaks from point to point of 
which the lone watcher on the roof of Agamemnon’s palace saw 
the beacon-fires flash on ; nor shall I invite anyone to contemplate 
the brown and naked sides of the Acropolis of Argos; or admire 
with me the Lions’-Gate at Agamemnon’s Mycenz itself ; or to rest, 
as we did, in the beautiful valley of Nemea, and to desecrate with 
cold chicken, hard-boiled eggs, and Bass’s ale the remains of 
Jupiter’s temple—the three upright columns and the masses 
of fallen marble—and the legendary associations of Hercules’ 
victory. One reason among many why I do not stop to describe 
those places is that I was not visiting them as a tourist. The 
reader knows already that our archeology was in this instance 
amere sham. Even in what is usually the unbroken solitude of 
the Nemean valley we found Greek friends around us who had been 
in expectation of our coming. We rode on horseback; we slept 
where we could. At Argos we were made welcome to a compara- 
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tively comfortable house, and this was our headquarters for some 
days. Our last stage to Corinth was a rough journey. We had 
started rather late in the day from a village not far from the 
Nemean valley. The evening soon fell, and the faint trace of road 
which had marked itself out before now disappeared altogether. 
The movement was up and down the rugged sides of steep and 
stony hills. Sometimes the horses had to cross by a mere ledge 
or shelf of crumbling earth and rock along the side of a precipice 
or between two precipices. One single stumble or false step there, 
and, as the stage-coachman in the anecdote asks concerning the 
smash of a railway train, ‘ where are you?’ We had for guides, 
besides the mounted Aristoboulos, two Palikars in white petticoats, 
who ran now behind, now beside, and now in front of the cavalcade. 
They appeared to know literally every inch and stone and pebble 
of the way. They appeared to know it in the dark as well as in 
the brightness. Sometimes they made a short cut for themselves 
across some shoulder of a mountain, where it would seem to the 
inexperiencec eye that a cat or a chamois could hardly stick on; 
and after a while, as we toiled along the dry bed of a winter tor- 
rent, glad to have even its guidance in lieu of aroad, we found our 
Palikars sitting on the slope of the hill and waiting for us. Any 
particularly narrow ledge or shelf where the descent was unusually 
deep and sheer we managed after this fashion. Aristoboulos riding 
in front warned us of the terrors of the coming descent or ascent, 
or more often descent first and instant ascent afterwards. We all 
drew a long breath, and gazing before us saw that we had to go 
down a mere ledge narrower than a London sidewalk, which ran 
down the precipice on this side and ran up it on the other ; this 
ledge, moreover, this slight projecting cornice, literally covered 
with gravel and loose red earth. The depth below was something 
I don’t even now quite care to think over. The situation was 
made somewhat worse for me by Colonel Gillow’s utter absence of 
nervous sensation, and his fearful way of composedly craning over 
from his saddle to have a quiet look at the abyss beneath. When 
we had all settled ourselves in our saddles as firmly as any foreigner 
can settle himself in a high saddle chiefly made of wood, which 
aliows no grip whatever to be taken of the horse’s sides, then the 
Palikars made a wild rush from behind, gave vent to a series of 
fearsome yellings, banged at our horses with sticks, and away we 
all went with a rush, clattering, plunging, tumbling down the 
hideous descent one after the other neck and crop, until we found 
ourselves at the point where the path ceased to go down and began 
to go up agaiu. Then the unearthly yells were yelled anew, the 
sticks were flourished again, and we made the rush upwards in 
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exactly the same fashion as we had made the rush down. It was 
a touch-and-go, sink-or-swim business altogether. The broad 
flat plates which the Greeks in this part of the world put on their 
horses as shoes make such aclatter in each of these stampedes that 
one might think a mail-clad army was tumbling pell-mell down 
the mountain side. When I found myself safely over some such 
ascent or descent I had always a moment or two of agonising doubt 
as to the fate of my two companions who rode behind me. We 
kept on performing these feats of Alpine climbing on horseback 
for hours. Night closed over us, and found us still plunging, 
stumbling, and clattering up and down precipices. I think on 
the whole the comparative darkness was less trying than the 
light; one could not see the terrors before him; he had only to 
trust to Aristoboulos and the Palikars and the horses, and take his 
chance of reaching Corinth or the bottom of the ever-present pre- 
cipice as fate would have it. Now, indeed, I began to understand, 
although in a sense not universally recognised, the profound truth 
of the classic saying that it is not the good luck of every man to 
be able to get to Corinth. 

I have spoken of the comparative darkness; for it was only 
comparative. The stars arose and shone with what seemed to 
our eyes an almost supernatural brightness and breadth of light. 
There was no moon. With rapture and wonder one turned his 
eyes from the ledge and the steep to that limitless expanse of dark 
purple sky made splendid by those sun-like stars. The eyes seemed 
to travel over and into infinitude of space. The sensation of awe 
was sometimes oppressive. Except for the stumbling and stamp- 
ing of our horses, and the throb of the chirping tettix, no sound 
that told of any manner of life was to be heard across those moun- 
tains. At last we saw somewhere away beneath us a few twinkling 
lights, and presently we were aware of a vast stupendous mass 
coming between us and the stars, and Aristoboulos told us that 
that was Acrocorinth, and that we were nearly at our journey’s end. 
Soon we passed some lonely broken pillars, and we saw a few small 
farmhouses, and we learned that we were now looking on all that 
time and war and earthquake had left of Corinth. One ought to 
approach such a place with purely classic associations filling his 
mind. But I own that as I saw the few poor straggling and blink- 
ing lights which suggested men and women and life, I was think- 
ing, not of Greek poetry and history and art, but of that strange 
birth of night and pain with its chill and shuddering sensations of 
the supernatural, Goethe’s ‘ Bride of Corinth.’ Such ought to be 
the ruin of the city whereof that story could be told. 

We were to be quartered at the new town of Corinth, a short 
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distance off. New Corinth is a sad anti-climax; it looks only 
like a sort of cross between a new Western city in the United 
States, and a part of Port Said. We were to wait there for the 
coming of expected guests; and the Greek resident who kindly 
took charge of us mentioned, as if quite casually, that an English 
lady and her daughter were in the town at present—Madame and 
Mademoiselle Rosaire. We did not hear that Margarites had yet 
arrived ; and it was considered a convenient principle of our oper- 
ations that we should ask as few questions as possible. 

We three comrades went next day to call on the Rosaires, 
We found them very comfortably established in the house of a 
physician whom they had known in Athens, and who insisted 
on their making his place their home during their stay in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth. We were ourselves quartered also in 
a private house, one owned by a Greek who kept what in the 
United States is known as a ‘corner-store, a shop where every- 
thing is sold from ironmongery to cigarettes, and who was also 
an agent for one of the lines of steamboats. I have found the 
Greeks always very hospitable in this practical sort of way. They 
will throw open their houses most readily to the stranger and 
make him at home. But they do not show much hospitality in 
the Englishman’s, or at all events the Londoner’s, sense of the 
word. They do not invite you much to dinner parties. I have 
known intimately many Athenians who never seemed to think of 
asking me or anyone else to dinner ; and as I was settled in one of 
the hotels, they did not invite me to stay at any of their houses. 
But if I happened to be in the country, near one of their country 
seats, where good accommodation was not to be had at an inn, they 
would have made me welcome to stay with them as long as I 
pleased ; their houses would have been liberty halls for me. 

Athena’s usually pale face was somewhat coloured by the sun 
and the sea breezes which she had enjoyed in their little voyage 
from Athens to the isthmus. She was in good spirits, as was her 
way when anything was to be done. Mrs. Rosaire was depressed. 
She did not like the whole enterprise ; she had been only drawn 
or dragged into it. She hated to leave Athens or to sleep in any 
bed but her own; she detested what she called ‘roughing it’; the 
roughing it, in this instance, being a voyage of about four hours 
from Athens, and a stay in a very comfortable house with a kindly 
host. But she was got up daintily as ever, and was dressed 
exactly as she would be any morning in her own home at Athens. 
Her display of lace ‘ petticoaterie, if I may coin a word, was as 
lavish and pretty as ever. We had to listen patiently to all Mrs. 
Rosaire’s complaints and descriptions of her dangers, privations, 
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and sufferings, before we could get to more general conversation. 
Athena listened with resignation and with downcast eyes. Then, 
having worked off her emotions of this kind, Mrs. Rosaire applied 
herself to the task of making some one else uncomfortable. 

‘Your friend Mrs. Pollen looks inconsolable, Kelvin; I saw 
her a few days ago. You really must hasten back. She seems to 
have no companion now. When I saw her she was driving out 
along the Patissia Road—where you used to drive with her, don’t 

ou know; and she was looking very sad. Calypso cannot be 
consoled for the absence of Ulysses—isn’t it ?’ 

I was not going to show any uneasiness at this attempt on 
Mrs. Rosaire’s part. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Pollen? Yes; I like her very much; she and I 
are great friends.’ 

‘Yes; we all know that, Kelvin. I suppose she is charming ; 
I don’t know her; I never spoke to her. She hasn’t many 
acquaintances in Athens, I fancy ; among ladies, I mean. But I 
dare say she is very charming to men. She is not very young, is 
she? But some men don’t mind that, I believe; young men, 
especially.’ 

‘I don’t mind her age, I am sure: I should like her just as 
well as I do now if she were sixty.’ 

‘I see; I see; quite the Ninon de ]’Enclos sort of thing. 
She isn’t quite sixty, Kelvin; not even forty, I am sure. She 
seemed to be gazing very affectionately at her bracelet as she drove 
by. We have all heard the story of that charming bracelet, 
Kelvin; haven’t we, Athena ?’ 

‘What story, dear mamma ?’ 

‘The bracelet Kelvin gave to Mrs. Pollen. Don’t you re- 
member? Everyone talked about it.’ 

‘The bracelet Kelvin gave Mrs. Pollen on her birthday? Oh, 
yes; I heard that it was the prettiest of all the presents she got 
from her friends. All her friends gave her presents, but I heard 
that they were all mere costly things, except Kelvin’s.’ 

If I might only have grovelled in gratitude to Athena! In 
what a true and gallant spirit of comradeship she had come to my 
rescue! And I had had sad and sickening doubts lest she might 
have given ear to some of the ridiculous Athenian gossip of which 
MacMurchad warned me. Then came a reaction after my de- 
light ; the thought that Athena in any case would not have cared. 
Why should she ? 

MacMurchad meanwhile had come to the rescue in the most 
effective way. He thrust the talk about Mrs. Pollen aside, and 
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told us several stories which Mrs. Rosaire had to listen to, and to 
pretend to be interested in. 

The matter of Mrs. Pollen’s bracelet was a very small affair. 
I had at her own instigation promised to give her a birthday 
present. All her friends were doing the like; and, as may be re- 
membered, it was to be something of little cost. I gave her a gift 
which was to me of almost no cost whatever. I had got together 
at various times a good little collection of rare old silver coins; 
in Greece, in Egypt, in India, and so on; and I simply selected a 
few fine specimens, Alexanders from Egypt, Philips from Greece, 
Syracusan coins and the like, and got a silversmith in Aolus 
Street to link them together into a bracelet. I knew she would 
like it, and she did like it. Everyone else gave her something 
costly, and in an artistic sense worthless ; something bought at a 
jeweller’s shop, selected without thought or taste, and merely testi- 
fying to the belief of the giver that Mrs. Pollen was a woman who 
was only to be propitiated by lavish outlay. Even the Clissolds, 
artists though they were, had gone off to a jeweller’s shop, and 
bought her something gorgeous and expensive. She liked my 
little gift, as I knew she would; and she said so to one or two 
people. Unluckily, playing as usual her set part of ‘ vulgar 
Pollen’s vulgar wife,’ she kindly told her friends that the reason 
why I had such good taste and knew how to make a charming 
present was because I belonged to the aristocracy, and had Lord 
Kelvin—did they know Lord Kelvin; no?—for my uncle. 
One can fancy how pleased such people as the Clissolds, for ex- 
ample, and Lady Lance would be at an intimation of this kind. 
Mrs. Pollen told me this herself, and was highly amused. This 
was the whole of the bracelet story. One must have lived in 
Athens to he able to form any conception of the avidity with which 
scandal swoops upon the smallest scrap of provender there. 

I had come to like Mrs. Pollen as I came to know her. I saw 
all her odd ways as plainly as she did herself; but I saw too that 
she was a woman of remarkably bright intellect and of a fresh, 
original, and generous nature; and I knew that she liked me as I 
liked her. I drove out with her once or twice after the day on the 
Patissia Road, and I walked with her two or three times. We 
became in a sort of way comrades or friends; I was lonely for the 
most part, and her sympathetic voice sounded gratefully in my 
ears. I did not imagine that even Athenian gossip would try to 
convert our open and published acquaintanceship into a flirtation. 
In good truth I never bestowed a thought on the subject. I 
suppose when a man is wildly in love with one woman he is apt to 
forget that everybody else is not aware of the fact, and that people 
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may misinterpret even a friendly word spoken by him to another 
woman. 

All this was passing through my mind while MacMurchad 
was entertaining the company. I had not been silent; I had said 
a word or two now and then, not very well knowing what I was 
saying. I suddenly waked up and found that we were discussing 
the various kinds of brigandage that prevail in various countries. 
MacMurchad had been describing something that once happened 
to him in Sicily, and Gillow had been enlarging on the ways of 
Mexican bandits; and Athena I found was now standing up for 
the Greek brigand as on the whole a being of a different order. 

‘English people don’t quite understand the sort of hold these 
brigands sometimes had upon the villagers here. They were 
robbers to the rich foreign traveller; they were very often bene- 
factors to their poor neighbours. A brigand chief was often known 
to give marriage portions to the poor girls of the village in which 
he took shelter now and then. Ifa poor man had lost some of his 
cattle or his olives had been spoiled or anything of the kind 
happened, the brigand chief was ready to make up the loss to him. 
The villagers regarded him exactly as the Highlanders did Rob 
Roy or the Sherwood people Robin Hood.’ 

‘You speak as if you knew all about them, Miss Rosaire,’ 
Gillow said. 

‘I know something about them,’ Athena answered with a 
slight blush. ‘ Mamma and I were with a band of brigands once.’ 

‘With a band of brigands? Out on the hills ?’ 

‘Yes; we were with them. In this way; it is four years ago 
now. Some French travellers were captured in Thebes somewhere 
and carried off into the mountains. The Government in Athens 
were fearfully perplexed. They would not encourage the giving of 
ransom ; and the friends of the captured people were wild with 
affright lest the delay of the payment might make the brigands 
furious. Well, it was talked over in Athens; and there was some 
difficulty in establishing a basis of negotiation—isn’t that the 
word ?—and in short mamma and I volunteered to go up into the 
mountains and conduct the business ; and we went. We knew we 
were not in the slightest danger; no Greek, whether brigand or 
other, would do harm to the wife and daughter of—of my father ; 
and the brigands don’t harm women ever. So we took a guide 
with us, and we got on horseback, and we travelled up into the 
brigand country. It was very interesting; it was like a chapter 
out of some old romance.’ 

‘ How did the brigands receive you?’ MacMurchad asked. 

‘ As if we had been princesses. The chief came a whole day’s 
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journey from the mountains to meet us, and escort us to what I 
suppose we ought to call his lair.’ 

‘ But how did he know that you were coming ?’ 

‘Oh, well, she said, with a smile; ‘there was no great diffi- 
culty in letting him know; there is always somebody in a Greek 
town who has the end of the clue of thread by which he can guide 
himself or anybody else into the mysterious cave. We made our 
coming known easily enough; and we were received with charm- 
ing courtesy, and allowed to see the prisoners at once and in the 
fullest freedom.’ 

‘And your mission—how did it succeed ?’ I asked, now roused 
to entire interest. 

‘Beyond our hopes ; the brigands at once reduced their offer to 
half the sum we had come to give.’ 

‘They knew that you had come to give so much ?’ 

‘Yes; we dealt with them in the openest way. We knew that 
would be the best way to deal with them. We told them exactly 
what the friends of the prisoners were prepared to give, and we 
told them that they could not give any more.’ 

‘Yes; and what happened then?’ 

‘Then the chief of the brigands conferred for a few minutes 
with his people, and he came to us and told us with the air of a 
king that they would only accept half the money we had brought, 
and then we all had a feast together, the prisoners, the leading 
brigands, and ourselves. The chief of the brigands insisted on 
paying our guide; he would not allow us to pay anything; and 
he presented mamma with a silver-mounted pistol, and me with a 
delightful little dagger, which I need hardly say I cherish as a 
treasure.’ 

‘Did you ever hear of the brigand chief since that time ?’ 

She was a little embarrassed for a moment. 

‘Yes; I have heard of him and from him; not directly of 
course. He may be heard of again before long, but in better work 
than brigandage. Perhaps you may see him.’ 

‘ Have I ever seen him?’ I asked eagerly. 

Athena shook her head. 

‘I don’t know; it is possible; at least it isn’t at all impossible.’ 

‘Does he ever come to Athens?’ I was thinking of my ac- 
quaintance of the Café Solon, whom I met on the night when 
Margarites introduced me to Greek conspiracy. 

‘I believe h< has been in Athens once or twice lately; I have 
not seen him or heard from him, but I fancy he has been in the 
city.’ 


‘ Would he be safe there ?” 
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‘He would be safe enough now; oh yes. Nobody would tell 
the police who he was; and even if the police suspected they 
would not go out of their way to make suspicion a certainty. 
Even if they were certain, I don’t believe they would do anything. 
There has been hardly any brigandage lately in Greece or by 
Greeks; the worst things that happen are in the provinces that 
ought to be ours—and that will be ours, please Heaven, one day— 
and are the doings of Turks of some sort. It would be a very 
unwise thing for the Government to rake up old scores against such 
a man as that—the man we have been talking about. He may be 
their ally one day.’ 

‘But most Greeks are so full of talk,’ MacMurchad said; ‘I 
wonder the visit of such a man isn’t talked of all over the place.’ 

‘The Greek is a great talker to be sure; that everyone can 
observe. But everyone doesn’t observe how from the highest to 
the lowest the Greek has a marvellous gift of silence when he 
does not choose to talk. Perhaps he learned that from the Turks ; 
if so, it is the only possession worth having for which he has to 
thank them.’ 

‘You have told us wonderful things, Athena.’ 

‘ Greece is a wonderful place.’ 

‘How did Mrs. Rosaire like the brigand adventure ?’ 

Athena smiled. 

‘Mamma liked it much better thanI did. I went through it ; 
she enjoyed it. Do you know that she had far more courage than 
I? She never felt the least alarm; I found my heart sinking 
many times.’ 

‘It was a delightful adventure,’ Mrs. Rosaire said, with a sigh 
of complacent memory ; ‘I did so enjoy it.’ 

I could quite understand that ; it was just the sort of thing to 
suit her pretty little vanity and love of the theatrical in private 
life. 

We, the men, had various people te see and some work to do; 
and it was arranged that towards evening we were to call for the 
ladies and all go to see Acrocorinth by sunset. Evening came, 
and we set out together. I contrived to get Athena all to my- 
self for a few minutes on the way; I was determined to speak 
to her about Mrs. Pollen and the Athenian gossip. I plunged 
into the matter at once, knowing well that she would understand 
what I was speaking of, and that she would not affect not to 
understand it. 

* You don’t believe that ridiculous story, Athena ?’ 

‘Not if you say it isn’t true, Kelvin.’ 

* Most certainly I say there isn’t one word of truth in it,’ 
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‘ Then I don’t believe it.’ 

‘ But surely you never did believe it ?’ 

*No; I never did. Mind, Kelvin, I don’t want to keep you 
from falling in love; I want you to fall in love.’ 

‘Very well, Athena; I am carrying out your wishes, as usual ; 
I have fallen in love.’ 

She blushed slightly. 

‘I don’t mean that. I want you to fall in love with——’ 

‘With some other woman ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; I am anxious about your happiness, Kelvin——’ 

‘I don’t see it, Athena; you know as well as I do what my 
happiness depends on.’ 

‘ My dear friend, don’t let us go over all that again. I have 
told you that I don’t believe you would find happiness where you 
are looking for it now. I think I am caring for your happiness 
more than for my own.’ 

‘Very likely ; you are not caring for your own “ all, I think ; 
you are sacrificing us both to a phantom.’ 

She went on, without noticing this interruption : — 

‘I want you to fall in love with some one worthy of you, some 
girl whom you would marry, and who could make you happy, and 
whom you would make happy; for I must not forget her, Kelvin, 
although I think more of you. But I should be sorry indeed to 
find you entangled in a flirtation with a woman like Mrs. Pollen, or 
with any married woman; and I couldn’t believe it of you; and I 
didn’t believe it.’ 

‘Mrs. Rosaire believed it,’ I said. 

‘T don’t think so, Kelvin; I don’t think she did in her heart. 
But mamma sometimes believes things at first on very slender 
evidence; where she likes to believe them; and I think she 
wouldn’t be very sorry even if you did flirt with Mrs. Pollen, 
because then she could find a good excuse for keeping you away.’ 

‘And of course she had no thought for Mrs. Pollen in the 
matter; although Mrs. Pollen is a good and kind-hearted woman, 
against whom there is not one word to be said.’ 

‘I suppose not; except that she is a little too prononcée, and 
is rather too fond of talking of great people. That alone would 
have prevented me from believing the stories about you and her, 
Kelvin. I could not imagine you being fascinated by her accounts 
of duchesses and princesses.’ 

I was on the point of telling Athena the whole truth about 
Mrs. Pollen and her duchesses; but I held myself back. Why 
should I make known Mrs. Pollen’s little mystery? Why, especi- 
ally when it might lead to some very natural wonder as to how I 
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came to be in Mrs, Pollen’s secrets; a matter about which I still 
wondered a good deal myself. I said nothing; evento Athena I 
was not willing to disclose all. If I had disclosed the mere truth 
it might have subjected me to a suspicion even in Athena’s mind, 
which would be untrue as regards both Mrs. Pollen and me; and 
why should I run that risk? But I am afraid the concealment 
was much more on my own account than on Mrs. Pollen’s. Do 
men ever tell the whole truth about anything to women, I wonder ? 
Do women ever tell the whole truth ahout anything to men? 
Athena Rosaire seems tome the most truthful woman I ever knew. 
Her words seem to speak out her heart. But has she, has even 
she, told me all the truth about this sad, unending love affair of 
mine? Is it not true, although she will not admit it, that she 
has ceased to care for me these many years? She thinks it would 
be wounding to my self-love, I dare say, if she were to tell me 
this right out. But is it not the truth? And would it not be 
more kindly to tell me so and let me go my way? 

So I did not tell Athena the whole truth about Mrs. Pollen; I 
did not acknowledge that I was on such terms of comradeship 
with Mrs. Pollen ; that she had told me things which she had told 
to no one else. I could not have told Athena this, without saying 
also that the confidence was volunteered, not sought ; and where 
is the man who would not rather do anything than thus betray 
the confidence of a woman and seem to screen himself by the 
suggestion that she had thrust her friendship on him? Love 
often makes a man mean; but it has not yet made me so mean as 
that. 


Cuarter XXII. 


A STROKE OF FATE, 


DESOLATION is the name for the sight one sees as he stands at the 
base of Acrocorinth near the seven massive Doric pillars which are 
now the only existing relic of what was once Corinth. These 
pillars stand for what was a temple; and they are not like the 
pillars of any other temple I have seen in Greece. They are 
rugged in make, and of immense girth, but are not lofty; they 
are monoliths, while the architrave, which still remains, is made 
of several blocks, so far as I could make it out. These ruined 
pillars face Acrocorinth ; and that is all. Acrocorinth rises grim 
and vast into the clouds, and is crowned with fortress ruins. The 
Greek, the Roman, the Frank, the Venetian, the Turk, have in 
their turn fortified this fated Acrocorinth, and destroyed fortifica- 
tions on it. Fire, sword, and earthquake have ravaged it. It 
stands on this broad lonely unprofitable plain like the last Titan 
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of a race left desolate on earth. Everyone says the view from 
the summit of Acrocorinth is one of the very finest in Greece. So 
it is; one sees from it Helicon and Parnassus and the mountains 
of Arcadia and Argolis, and the coasts of Attica and Boeotia, and 
islands beyond number, with Egina and Salamis among them. 
But I am more profoundly impressed by the scene one looks on as 
he stands at the base of Acrocorinth. For gloomy grandeur Greece 
can show nothing else like that. The genius of solitude, of ruin, 
of desolation has marked it with his seal. No one who looks on it 
after sunset will ever forget what he saw. 

We did not go up this evening. Some of us had been on the 
summit before; others intended to go at an early hour in the 
morning. It was now growing fast into evening’s dusk ; the time of 
all others for the view at the base but not for the height. Mrs. 
Rosaire grew impatient to get back to her shelter ; she did not like 
the gloom and the loneliness. Athena seemed stricken into silence 
by the desolate majesty of the scene. 

‘I don’t think I shall ever come to Acrocorinth at evening 
again,’ she said to me at last. ‘It istoo mournful ; too oppressive ; 
I almost dread to look back upon it. I shall recall it of nights 
with a shudder, as children recall ghost stories which they would 
gladly forget at such an hour, and yet are condemned to remember.’ 

We talked more brightly, however, on the way home; and I 
confess that I found the evening thus far very happy, for all 
the sullen gloom of Acrocorinth, and the lonely pillars, and the 
deserted plain. 

When we got into the town, I found my faithful Aristoboulos 
coming forth to meet me. He bore a telegram in his hand. It 
was forme. Athena and I were together. 

‘This may be from Margarites, Athena,’ I said. 

We stopped ; I opened the telegram and read :— 

‘From Isanet Potien, Athens. 

‘ Please meet me at Isthmus; I am going to Corfu; Mr. 
Pollen is dead, 

I put it into Athena’s hand without a word. 

She read it with a scared, sad face. 

‘You must go at once, Kelvin.’ 

* Yes, I will go.’ 

‘Could I do anything? Will you ask her if I may do any- 
thing? Or mamma; mamma is so kind; if she had even disliked 
Mrs. Pollen she would do anything for her at such a time; and 
she never did dislike her. I would go and see her if I might. 
But it might only seem like an idle intrusion on her great grief. 
Come and tell me when you get back, won’t you?’ 
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I left her to explain my disappearance, and made instant pre- 
paration to get to Kalamaki, the port on the Isthmus at which the 
steamer would arrive, and where the passengers disembarking 
would be conveyed across the narrowest part of the Isthmus to get 
to the steamer for Corfu. Aristoboulos found me a horse without 
much more delay than one might have expected in a Greek town 
under the circumstances, and I galloped off to the port. I could 
see the steamer approaching Kalamaki as I came in sight of the 
town. I got off my horse, and gave it in charge of a servant of my 
Greek host, who was waiting for the arrival of the steamer, and I 
hastened to the quay. The first boat-load of passengers was only 
reaching the steps of the landing-place when I got there. I felt 
little doubt that Mrs. Pollen would wait on board until the very 
last moment. She would never care to struggle out with that 
motley crowd. I thought I would wait a moment or two to let 
the steamer disgorge the greater part of its living freight, and 
then go on board and get over the first exchange of words with her 
in comparative quiet. 

All Kalamaki seemed to have come down to look at the steamer 
and its passengers, and the steamer appeared to have brought a 
whole population to Kalamaki. There were shrieking boatmen in 
red caps, there were hotel touts and runners, there were Albanian 
porters seizing at the luggage of everybody indiscriminately, there 
were soldiers in dirty jackets, there were sailors and muleteers, and 
there were the mere lookers-on and idlers. The steamer had dropped 
her anchor a little distance from the quay ; I do believe the steamers 
in Greek waters are sometimes made to do this in order to give 
the boatmen an opportunity of fleecing the passengers. As each 
new boatload was brought ashore it was pounced upon and sur- 
rounded by a crowd who seemed to be fighting and shrieking and 
struggling to have the blood of the unhappy new comers. I 
shouldered my way through the crowd and seized a boatman, and 
made him understand that I wanted to get on board the steamer, 
promising that I would retain his special and exclusive services to 
bring me and some friends back. In a moment we were free of 
the crowd on the land, and were part of the yet more confusing 
crowd on the water. The shrieking of the crews, the clattering of 
intermixed oars against oars, the flashing of the lights, the deep- 
ening of the shadows, the dancing of the waves, the confusion of 
tongues—all made up a medley to bewilder the coollest head. At 
last our boat dashed against another boat, which was itself jammed 
against the steamer. I scrambled out of one and into the other, 
and thence on to the steamer’s ladder and the steamer’s deck. On 
the deck I saw Mrs. Pollen—her back was turned to me ;. she was 
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looking away from the quay and the crowd, looking out seaward. 
She was dressed in black. Her maid was near her, and at a little 
distance a dragoman from the hotel at Athens and her own man- 
servant; an honest Londoner who detested Greece, and whose soul 
yearned for London, with its stueco West-end and its neat house- 
maids. Mrs. Pollen was evidently travelling in state. I thought 
this augured badly. How shall I speak to her if she really is not 
in any grief? How shall I speak to her if she is? I never could 
manage to say anything even tolerable in the way of condolence ; 
and it will be more embarrassing still if she does not want to be 
condoled with and says so. 

I went to her and touched her arm. She turned round, her 
face looked ghostly ; she seemed to have grown thin ; her features 
were pinched as if with sheer physical pain. 

‘I am so sorry,’ was all I could say. 

‘Yes,’ she said quietly ; ‘I knew you would be, and so I asked 
you to meet me.’ 

‘Let us get out of this.’ I gave the word to the dragoman to 
get the luggage put into our boat. We did not exchange a word 
while we were crossing the little stretch of water between the 
steamer and the shore. She had not offered me her hand when we 
met. When the boat reached the quay I offered to assist her, but 
she took the help of the dragoman instead. As she turned to mount 
the steps from the boat she made a gesture as if she were calling 
my attention to her widow’s dress—as if I needed to be reminded 
of that! When we got ashore I told the dragoman to see about 
the luggage, and then I went and stood with Mrs. Pollen again. 
She seeemed more composed now. 

‘Yes; he is dead,’ she said. ‘I got the news by telegram; I 
was in Athens, as you know.’ 

‘ But it must have been terribly sudden. What was the cause ? 
Was anything of the kind expected ?’ 

‘No; I believe not; I never expected it. It was not quite 
what people call a sudden death, but it came quickly. He was 
apoplectic, they say; they say so now; I never heard anything said 
of it before ; and, as you know, he indulged himself a great deal. 
He loved to eat and drink and make himself happy in his way. I 
never thought there was much harm in that; I thought most 
Englishmen of his age and his turn of mind were like that, and I 
didn’t see that it did them any harm. J never advised with him 
or remonstrated with him; I had no right to do anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘ Besides, you knew nothing about it,’ I said hastily. 

‘No: I knew nothing about it, and he would not have paid 
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much attention to a remonstrance from me—why should he? No, 
Mr. Cleveland ; it is not that thought that distresses me, nor even 
that I was not with him when he died. I did not dream of his 
death being near, and I might have been away even if I had loved 
him as I believe some wives do really love their husbands. My 
trouble is different—very different.’ 

I tried to turn her thoughts away from self-accusation, but 
she would not allow herself to be led into any other mood or 
utterance. 

‘Suppose we walk a little way; somewhere out of this hateful 
crowd and this noise,’ she said. 

‘Suppose we walk on, and let your things come after in the 
carriage? Across the whole isthmus here is not a very long walk, 
hardly four miles, and you are a good walker, I know.’ 

‘Yes: we have walked together,’ she said quickly, ‘and now 
we shall not do so any more.’ 

‘We should have time to walk the whole way across before 
the steamer starts for Corfu: time to spare, in fact. Shall I tell 
your servants that we are walking on, and to see that your things 
are all safely carried ?’ 

‘Thank you, no; I will tell them.’ She called her maid, who 
was standing near holding some shawls and wraps, and gave 
her directions in a quiet, firm voice, and told her what instruc- 
tions she was to give to the dragoman and the man-servant. Her 
manner was very becoming; that of one in sorrow who is not 
crushed out of self-command. She returned to me. 

‘As before,’ she said; ‘I keep my outbursts of temper and 
folly, and all the rest of it, for you. Well; that is my way of 
showing that I look on you as a friend.’ She smiled a smile in 
which pain and irony were curiously expressed together. 

‘I don’t know any better proof of friendship,’ I said. 

So we started on our strange walk across the Isthmus of 
Corinth. We walked on in silence for a while. Until we could 
get quite clear of the little jabbering, gesticulating groups, who 
formed ragged fringes to the crowd around the landing-place, 
neither felt inclined to say a word. I had not much to say in 
any case. I shall not easily forget that night and that meeting. 
The stars were burning in the deep skies, and the solemn heights 
of Acrocorinth looked gloomily down upon us. It was a spot 
suited to a story of pain and grief and penitence and self- 
humiliation. I offered her my arm. She shook her head. 

*No; I don’t feel as if I could lean upon your arm just now. 
I remember all the things I said to you, and how I complained of 
you because you had not killed him and set me free, Yes; and I 
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felt it all—that is the worst of it—and that is what makes me feel 
so wretched now. Yes; I felt it—TI felt it: I was longing to be 
free. I was angry with you because you had not killed him— 
because you had not killed my husband.’ 

‘No, no,’ I endeavoured to argue her out of such a belief; 
‘you only talked in that way just to startle people; you never 
meant it. I knew at the time you never meant it; I told you so; 
don’t you remember ?’ 

‘Yes ; [remember all about it: I only wish I didn’t. You can’t 
tell me anything of what I then felt so well as I know it myself; 
and I know too well that I longed for his death that I might be 
free. Do you know why I pointed to my black dress just now— 
when we were getting out of the boat ?’ 

I did not know; I shook my head. 

‘Don’t you remember that first day when we drove on the 
Patissia Road, and I said I ought to call you my enemy because 
you had not made me a widow; and I said that crape became meso 
well? Do you remember that? That is why I pointed to my 
dress and my crape. Now he is dead, and I have my freedom and 
my crape; and I feel asif I had killed him! Do you think it can 
be that Heaven sometimes listens to the evil prayers of the wicked, 
and grants them in order that they who made them may be 
punished in the cruellest way ? Do you think that is possible ?’ 

‘Heaven understands us much better than we understand 
ourselves: Heaven will not take every idle thought that comes 
into our minds in any bitter moment as our serious wish and 
prayer. Heaven is kind and merciful.’ 

‘T don’t think so sometimes,’ she said. ‘ Well, there, I shan’t say 
any more about that ; I don’t want to frighten you too much, Mr. 
Cleveland. I have been punished at all events, and I deserved my 
punishment ; I ought not to have married him, and I did that of my 
own accord altogether—my poor kind father never said a word to 

‘urge me to it; he would rather have kept me from it. I was 
ambitious, and we had been poor, and I thought there was nothing 
so bad as poverty, and I married him. When I married him I 
ought to have borne with him and his faults, whatever they were. 
As if I had no faults!’ 

‘I think you did bear with him wonderfully ; you identified 
yourself with him; no one ever suspected that you were not 
devoted to him.’ 

‘No one?’ She stopped short, and looked into my face. 

‘No one, outside—no one I suppose but I alone ; and I did not 
make the cruel mistake of taking literally every word you said to 
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me in the idle talk of a dinner table. I thought you had made 
yourself a devoted wife to Mr. Pollen—and I think so still.’ 

‘It is kind of you;’ we were now moving on again; ‘but you 
are always kind, and you think well of most people; you thought 
well of him, when I didn’t ; but the cry of my conscience is not to 
be hushed by a soothing word, Mr. Cleveland. Well, I am going 
to find my husband in Corfu, where I left him to follow a whim, a 
caprice of my own, to give myself a few days’ liberty and amuse- 
ment; I am going to find him, and with what sole and last hope, 
do you think? Yes, I have one last hope.’ 

I shook my head again; I did not know. 

‘ With the hope that before he died he was angry with me, and 
left me none of his money; no, not one penny. If I found that, 
I should begin to think that there was some retribution given to 
him for my evil wishes about him. I wish I could find out that 
he—that he—loved some one else, you understand ; yes, I mean 
that—that he secretly loved some one else, and didn’t care about 
me; that would make me feel less guilty. I wish I found hard 
words of me, written by him, in his will or anywhere; I wish he 
had left orders to those who were around him when he was dying 
to turn out the worthless wife who was not with him at such a 
moment. Yes, I do.’ 

There was no use in any attempt to stop this stream of wild 
talk, this ecstasy of self-reproach. I let it go on unchecked; it 
would have its hour and its day; hers was an unbridled nature, 
but surely with much in it that was generous and worthy of 
happier things. We walked rapidly. I felt anxious to get her on 
board the steamer, because once there she would be under the 
necessity of self-control, and I had seen how well she could play a 
part, and I knew how often the enforced playing of a part in real 
life makes the character conform to the assumption. I was filled 
with sympathy and pity. We went on, sometimes in long silence, 
then with a fresh outpouring of self-reproach from her. 

I told her of Athena’s kindly message, and told her that I 
knew Athena meant all she said. I thought it might do her good 
to know that she could have one woman for a friend if she 
would. 

‘I like your Athenian girl,’ she said, ‘and I believe in her. 
Will you take in return a message of kindness from me to her?’ 

‘Surely, yes.’ 

‘You will? Tell her this; tell her not to marry anyone for any 
reason whom she does not love with her whole heart and with her 
whole soul; tell her that she will do better for herself, and for her 
soul too, by killing herself rather than do such a thing. Tell her the 
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woman is accursed who does it; say this from me, and say too 
that I told her to marry—you.’ 

The words touched me like the touch of a sword-point. 

‘I shan’t give her that message.’ 

‘No? well, then, I haven’t any other to give, except that I am 
grateful to her, and Iam. I never cared for women, but I could 
like her, I think, and I am sure she would not like me.’ 

We were getting near the spot where the steamer wasanchored, 
and was to take her passengers and freight on board for Corfu; 
we could hear the sound of the steam blown into the sky, and 
could see red lights at a distance, and carts and carriages and 
waggons of all kinds were hurrying more and more frequently past 
us to the boat. 

‘Now I will say good-bye,’ she said ; ‘ you will see me on board, 
but I shan’t say anything then. Ishall try to behave like a decent, 
decorous wife, who is in grief for her dead husband, and not like a 
wild creature as you see me. Good-bye, Mr. Cleveland; you have 
been very kind to me, and I shan’t forget you. You must forgive 
me, and I would ask you and beg of you to forget me, forget me 
altogether, if the mere asking you to forget me did not seem as if 
I thought you were likely to remember me. So forget me, or 
remember me, just as chance will have it ; think well of me, or ill of 
me—and good-bye.’ 


(To be continued.) 






















ZDondon’s Peril. 


A STORY OF AN ESCAPE. 


Nosopy would have thought or dreamed for a moment that 
that quiet, undemonstrative, rather pensive and sad-faced in- 
dividual, Josiah P. Blandford, was a conspirator of the deepest 
possible dye. Yet when I have told his tale I fancy there will be 
little doubt left that, in the mouldy underground caverns and dim- 
lit galleries of his mind, he did contrive to hatch a plot so infernal, 
so diabolical, that compared with it anything that has been yet 
attempted by any anarchical society, sinks into insignificance— 
with the solitary exception, perhaps, of the Communistic outrages 
in Paris at the close of the Franco-German war. Militant 
Socialism, Regicidal Nihilism, Explosive Fenianism—all these 
have sought their dreadful objects by associations of men, and have 
worked collectively. But Josiah Blandford—I must call him that, 
though of course I conceal his real name—worked almost alone. 
The first time that I met him was in one of the finest of the 
many colossal hotels in San Francisco, Being a young English- 
man with a roving disposition, and some spare cash to spend, I 
had gone to America with the object—since abandoned in 
despair and disgust—of making my fortune by amateur farm- 
ing. Before I had been a guest for more than a few days at 
the Cosmopolitan, the face and general bearing of one of the 
hotel clerks struck me as being out of the ordinary run. He 
was a man of about my own age, evidently an Englishman by 
birth, certainly not an American. His features were regular, and 
he had a fairly formed nose and chin. But I think his eyes 
were the most remarkable features in his face. They were of a 
light grey colour, rather deeply set, and had a peculiar far-away 
calm look in them. When gazing at you, they seemed deeply 
penetrating. But they were paradoxical eyes—now those of a man 
of determined will; again, of a mere daylight dreamer. They 
were attractive enough when he was excited; but there always 
seemed to be a hidden chamber somewhere in the background in 
their owner’s mind to which the eyes did not furnish the key. 
They merely told yon it existed, nothing more. 
Such was Josiah Blandford, the hero or the villain of the plot 
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I am about to disclose. He was wholly unlike most American 
hotel-clerks, who are very fine gentlemen indeed, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, in the fact that he did not smoke cigars, nor 
indulge in drinks with every swell loafer, nor a superlatively 
glossy hat—only a white straw—and was quite destitute of 
swagger. I had not the ghost of a notion whether he was the sort 
of person who would be useful to me, but at all events I induced 
him to join me at my Los Angeles farm. The fact was that I 
wanted a companion in any way congenial to me; and I suppose 
at that time he was undecided about the future, and tired of life 
‘in populous city pent.’ This was the way in which I came to 
learn a good deal about him. I have learned more since, 

For one thing, it did not take me long to discover that my 
companion’s opinions on the great questions of politics and society 
were democratic, not to say strongly socialistic. I will not enter 
into his history further than to say that he was one of those who 
are ‘cradled into socialism through wrong, to adapt a poetical 
phrase. He and his family had been the victims of terrible injuries. 
I remember arguing with him that the sins of one man, of one 
aristocrat, must not be visited on the heads of united society. 

‘That was what I used to think,’ he would answer. ‘ Wait till 
you suffer as I have done. It all came to me like a lightning 
flash. Mine was only one caseout of athousand. Modern society 
is wholly rotten, as all your philosophers and moralists have seen ; 
and the only thing that prevents a catastrophe is what keeps all 
rotten fruit on the bough—the absence of a wind or storm to 
shake it down. ‘There is, I tell you,’ he went on in his quiet, im- 
pressive way, ‘a new gospel that wants preaching. Has Bismarck 
a right to slaughter his hundreds of thousands to prevent Germany 
being overrun by Frenchmen, and have we no right to wage war- 
fare of a different sort, to bring freedom to millions, most of whom, 
poor fools! don’t even know that they are enslaved ?’ 

There were times when, thinking over the strange earnestness 
with which this quiet man uttered every word of such startling 
doctrines, I almost fancied his past wrongs must have unhinged 
his mind. But whatever I might think of him, I could not class 
him then, and I cannot even now, with ordinary criminals. He 
had a sacred enthusiasm. The Cataclysm which he plotted would, 
he believed, be regenerative. It was destruction in order to re- 
build. Heaven forgive poor Blandford for his mistaken views! 
Happy the country that gives no excuse for such opinions being 
held by any of its sons! 

After leaving my ill-starred estate in California, for which he 
seemed almost as unsuited as myself, Blandford disappeared from 
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my ken. He did not go back to San Francisco. He had a new 
pian of his own, and he followed it out with unshaken tenacity of 
purpose. But his design, of which and of all its terrible details I 
then of course knew nothing, required the possession of consider- 
able funds, and he set himself to work to obtain them. 

It was perfectly easy for such a man as Blandford to take again 
to the business with which, for a different purpose, he had once 
before been successfully connected—namely, the vast iron industry 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It would be of little interest to ex- 
plain the method by which, in the short space of two years and a 
half, he managed to accumulate the funds sufficient for the plan 
which had now taken entire possession of his nature. 

He calculated that with one year spent as a first-class worker 
in iron, at wages, he could by great economy save as much as a 
thousand dollars. This was putting aside nearly every cent he 
gained. His devotion was equal to denying himself bread in order 
to carry out his purpose. But the operation was more difficult 
than he had anticipated, owing to a ‘strike’ which took place 
during that year, in which he was obliged to join. The strike 
included all the iron-workers, first-class, second-rate, and menial, 
in all the great establishments of the iron capitalists of Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, and Reading and Philadelphia, and the other metal 
districts of Pennsylvania, which is the commercial home of iron, as 
Massachusetts of ‘ textiles,’ and Connecticut of brass-work. The 
result was that a year and a half, almost, elapsed before the thousand 
dollars was obtained. 

Then began the second stage in the initiatory part of the design. 
Blandford had not allowed himself to go to sleep during the year 
and a half so spent. On the contrary, he had been constantly on 
the watch as to the best means of investing his capital so as to 
repay himself cent. per cent. in the shortest possible time. The 
moment he had the money secure, he bought a business, that is, 
the plant and ground, for himself; it was on asmall scale, but the 
first half-year’s profit enabled him to develop it. Another half- 
year saw the business which he had thus set on foot one of the most 
promising concerns in all Pennsylvania. 

His industry and knowledge enabled him to distance most 
competitors. Besides, he had a secret of his own, which made all 
the difference in the quick desulphurisation of the metal which he 
employed. At the end of the two years and a half he was able to 
sell his establishment, machinery and all, with the method of 
working, which was known only to himself, for a clear sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, or ten thousand pounds. 

Without hesitation, without a pause, he went on to the next 
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step in his carefully thought-out design. Immediately on realising 
the above sum, he disappeared once again. He was seen in New 
York. He was recognised walking about near the steamboat 
Companies’ offices at Castle Garden. Some of his acquaintances at 
Pittsburg (he made no friends) said he had gone to England. 
Others had beard a report that he was to sail for the Azores. But 
nothing definite was known, and in that quick-thinking Trans- 
atlantic community one man’s memory does not last long when 
the person himself has left the scene. To America Blandford was, 
to all intents and purposes, dead. But he had never been more 
vigorously alive, never had he moved and breathed with a more 
commanding sense of power and a more steadfast will, than when 
he embarked for the first time on the active steps which he had 
marked out for himself in pursuance of his sworn enmity to Aristo- 
cratic Britain. 


The time is the middle of the month of September in the year 
188-. The London season was over, although Parliament was still 
carrying on its labours in an unusually protracted session. Fashion 
had entirely deserted the parks and squares of the West End, but 
there remained still all those persons who are usually kept in town 
as long as the two Houses are sitting—the host of officials, and all 
their belongings, besides the ‘ Members’ themselves, and the jour- 
nalists who wait on the good pleasure of Parliament in the matter 
of holidays, and the ‘residuum’ of the few millions of London’s 
stationary population. But there was a holiday feeling in the air. 
Work of ull kinds went on slackly. Lassitude was the order of 
the day in Parliament. The cab-drivers yawned wearily, the 
prospect of a fare was so hopeless. The omnibus horses wanted 
rest, and the year seemed gone to sleep, and London needed 
awakening. In the city men were too tired to work, and in Bel- 
gravia they were too lazy to play. It was the ‘Dull Season’ 
emphatically. 

Had they known, these loiterers and loungers, the deadly peril 
which then hung over their heads, what a change would have taken 
place in the scene! What chatter, what running to and fro, what 
police activity, what universal horror! The newspapers would 
have teemed with sensational details, each more terrifying than 
the last. Fancy the packed benches of the House of Commons, as 
the Ministerial Statement of the awful plot was being enunciated 
to listeners hushed in a silence as of the grave! But no; in bliss- 
ful ignorance, in lazy slumber, the great city dreamed and dozed 
on, while all the time a catastrophe was impending which would 
have clothed it in mourning, and made its wives widows, and laid 
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J 


its most majestic monuments in indistinguishable ruins. For 
science, which has been, under the guidance of genius, the faithful 
servant of humanity, has become its master and tyrant in the 
hands of maniacs. 

A wet night, and a misty one, and cold into the bargain. The 
watcher in the Nore light-ship, about four o’clock in the morning, 
noticed the lines and spars of a clipper-built steamer, as it passed 
up the river, its outline drawn in smudged chalks against the Essex 
shore and the faintly showing dawn. He saw her lights, and 
watched her steam on into the fog and disappear. He did not 
recognise the ship, and wondered lazily what particular vessel it 
might be. 

Yet there was nothing at all mysterious or unsubstantial about 
the steamer in question. She crawled slowly up the river, till 
dawn was nearly come, and then made for the port of Sheerness 
and the entrance of the Medway. There, alongside one of the 
numerous mooring-places, she dropped anchor. She was a large 
steamer, some two thousand tons, and she was simply carrying out 
a novel experiment, according to a contract entered into between 
her owners and a rich Yankee. No rule of the Thames Conserv- 
ancy or of the Custom House had been broken by her steaming 
up to Sheerness straight on end, Gravesend being the point where 
vessels must hoist signals, and allow Customs officers to come on 
board ; but Gravesend had not yet been reached. And the ‘ Dryad,’ 
as the hulking ship was christened, did not intend going farther 
up the river than where she had at present dropped anchor. This 
also was in accordance with the contract, a pretty strict one, which 
had been drawn up by the maker of the experiment aforesaid, an 
eccentric individual, who was on board now. 

The ‘ Dryad’ had been chartered as she lay idle in the Azores, 
at Fayal, having just discharged a cargo from London. A man 
who had spoken to the captain, and had then telegraphed to the 
owners of the ship about terms, had finally engaged her for a 
return trip to England, which was in no way an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, as the ‘ Dryad’ was a maid-of-all-work on the seas, so 
to speak. She was a carrying vessel, usually employed in the 
grain trade, sometimes shifting over to cotton or ‘fabrics.’ She 
had no objection in the world, nor had her owners, to being 
picked up on her way back to the Hudson, and being engaged for 
a new trip—provided, of course, the price asked for her services 
was forthcoming. And the money, a good round sum, some thou- 
sand and fifty dollars, was paid down before the anchor was atrip 
for the Thames, 

The eccentric experimenter wished to ‘ benefit the world, and 
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extend commerce,’ by proving that barges, constructed on his own 
design, and protected in the way which he had invented, could— 
however heavily laden—be towed across the roughest ocean behind 


a good steamer, without either sinking or upsetting. His idea § 


was, that trains of heavily laden grain-vessels were possible on 











the sea, just as trains of waggons containing merchandise are used 


on railroads. The advantage would be that one steamer could tug 
a number of these barges, and so save expense ; the trans-shipment 
into warehouses at the termination of a voyage would be very 


much facilitated owing to the small size of the barges compared | 


with the ordinary freight-steamships ; they could penetrate up § 
small rivers and shallow estuaries where larger vessels could not § 
go; new emporia would thus be formed, new cities would spring § 


up, the trade of the world might be revolutionised ; at all events, 


the opening up of new markets and improved facilities for unload- | 


ing at the old ones could not fail to stimulate commerce as such § 
advantages always do. Such was his account of his aims. The § 
barges were ready and waiting at Fayal port, and all that the & 
‘Dryad’ had to do was to take them in tow, in a string, and set § 


off for England. 


The experimenter wished to start at once, as the autumnal E 
Equinox was no bad time to test the sea-going capabilities of his § 


closed boats, and the possibility of their being safely tugged across 


the Atlantic. His conditions were, that if a tempest came on 
rendering it, in his own opinion and that of the captain of the 


‘Dryad,’ unsafe to keep the connection between barges and | 


steamer, the former should be let go, but that the ‘Dryad’ was, 2 
if possible, to steam after them, and take them in tow again when J 


the storm moderated. Also, that after safely taking them to the 
specified point, Sheerness, the ‘Dryad’ should at once return, 
without visiting any British port. The experimenter stated, as his 
reason for this condition, that he was afraid if his plan got talked 
about in England somebody would forestall him in carrying it out 
ona larger scale. As I said, the sum paid down to the owners 
amply repaid them for the burden which these conditions unques- 
tionably imposed on them, beyond the ordinary ones attaching to 
freight-voyages. They also had the. advantage of the time saved 
owing to no cargo being loaded on board the steamer. She was 
to act as a great ocean tug, and nothing more. 

And she performed her task to perfection. No terrible tempest 
arose on the voyage. When the ‘ Dryad’ reached Sheerness, the 
barges were disconnected, and anchored off the chosen mooring- 


place. There was nothing whatever about them to indicate that © 
Indeed, one or two cockneys 7 


they had come a long sea-voyage. 
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out of the ‘ Dryad’s’ cosmopolitan crew remarked, with various ex- 
pletives, that they looked for all the world just like the coal-tubs 
on the river, only that the holds were battened down. 

Four in all had crossed the Atlantic. The eccentric individual 
in charge of them had triumphantly carried out his programme. 
His great idea was found to be practicable. What more did he 
want? Would he now communicate with the Patent Office, the 
Custom House, or the British Government, or some great mercan- 
tile firm in the City, in order to turn his invention to practical 
account ? 

Upon the whole it was as well that the Custom House officers 
and the British Government did not catch sight of the interior of 
those four mysterious black-painted barges with the green streak 
running round the iron bulwarks, and the convex iron plating 
which formed the covering to the deep hold. If a thousand 
ordinary men had observed them they would have seen nothing 
out of the common. It was a little curious, no doubt, that a 
Thames ‘ coaler’ should be ‘ roofed in,’ so to speak—still more 
that she should be iron-plated. But the iron-work was painted so 
as to exactly resemble wood. On each the number and tonnage 
were marked in clear figures ; so was the owner’s name and place 
of abode. ‘ Obviously, ordinary Thames coal barges,’ would have 
been the verdict unhesitatingly pronounced. 

But they were, in reality, nothing of the kind. True, as I 
have said, no outward and visible sign of their being different was 
presented to the observer, whether careless or careful. But down 
in those more than usually deep cabins—capable, each one, of 
holding one hundred tons of whatever material might be stored in 
them—packed with tender and scrupulous care by a master 
mechanician; laid on a dozen thicknesses of soft mat and felt; 
with sheet lead covering every inch of iron with which they could 
possibly be brought into dangerous chemical contact—were hun- 
dreds of barrels of the most awful agent of destruction that the 
unhappy ingenuity of man has yet succeeded in discovering. 

Or, in other words, the cargo was pure, unadulterated ‘litho- 
fracteur, or dynamite, manufactured by the hands of a chemist 
little likely to mix his nitric and sulphuric acids in wrong quanti- 
ties, or to use impure materials, or to waver in the fell purpose to 
which mad fanaticism had prompted him. And the chemist, the 
eccentric but philanthropic originator of an experiment which was 
to * benefit the world and extend commerce,’ was Josiah P. Bland- 
ford. The hour had almost struck, and THE MAN was at hand. 
The goal of patient effort, of heroic self-denial, was well-nigh 
reached. What was easier than to have a few hundredweight of 
D2 
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coal strewn over the decks of his terrible fire-ships, so as to 
simulate, with absolute exactitude, the appearance of the ordinary 
barges towed up the river in shoals every hour of every day, and 
then to charter a small tug to be ready the very next evening to 
start up Thames with these in its wake? “London was veritably at 
the mercy of one ingenious and unscrupulous man ! 

The whole plot had been so carefully elaborated beforehand 
that Blandford even knew exactly, while he was at the Azores | 
manufacturing his nitro-glycerine, that the tide on the Thames 
would be running in about dusk on these particular nights of 
September. I believe he must have become as well acquainted, 
from a distance, with every reach and turning in the river as the 
officers of the Thames Police themselves. 

With consummate craft the scheme was laid. There was no fear 
of the secret leaking out through accomplices, for there were none. §f 
The consequences to Blandford himself of being discovered at his 
work the man probably knew well, and thought little of. Indeed, | 
the chances of discovery were so remote that he might well disre- 
gard them. Well and effectually as the public buildings of London @ 
are generally guarded on land, Blandford had felt long before that 
the side on which London was easily vulnerable was from the water. § 

He was well aware, among other things, of the number and the § 
duties of the special police appointed to look after wrong-doers on & 
the river. If there had been anything passing strange in the craft 9 
he was towing up stream, the old watermen and ex-sailors who § 
form the Thames division of police would probably have been | 
equal to suspecting that something was wrong. But their two 
small spy-steamers, ‘ Royalist’ and ‘Spray,’ as they cut about the 
world’s water-way, have no reason for stopping and inspecting every 
harmless-looking old coal-tub that passes up or down. And this 
Blandford knew perfectly well. 

Thus it came about that, on the evening which he had selected | 
for carrying out his design, there was no one on water or shore that 
dreamed of thinking harm of his procession of ordinary barges in | 
tow of an ordinary Thames tug. Why should they? The chief 
peril, barring unexpected accidents, which awaited him, was when FF 
the moment for action had nearly arrived, and the fire-barges were § 
swung round at the final position they were to occupy near the 
river wall, and anchored for the short time that was necessary to 
allow of his making the last arrangements, and effecting his own 
escape from the terrific explosion that must infallibly ensue. Then 
there was also the difficulty of detaching the barges without 
allowing the tug-master to discover the fact and perhaps give an 
alarm. 
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These difficulties Blandford met in a simple and ingenious 
fashion. Instead of four barges, he intended that eight should 
start in charge of the tug; they were to be grouped in the 
customary way, two together, so that the string would be no 
longer than if four single ones were being towed one behind the 
other. The first two pairs were ordinary Thames craft, obtained 
the night before, half-filled with coal, bound for one of the Batter- 
sea wharves. Blandford had easily obtained these by a simple offer 
to tow them free of charge. Behind these were the other four 
barges, the death-carrying ones, and his design was to unloosen 
these at the prescribed point, and allow the tug to steam on with 
only four in tow, instead of eight. Jn this way the unfastening 
of the four fire-barges would not be discovered. This was his 
ealculation. If he had chartered a tug to help him in all his 
manceuvres on the water, that would have roused inevitable sus- 
picions. And as for accomplices, he discarded the thought of them 
altogether. 

The other obstacle in the path was more difficult to surmount. 
How could he arrange that his evil craft—‘ built in the eclipse 
and rigged with curses black ’—should lie at anchor, unsuspected 
and unmolested, even for ten minutes? But here too his brain 
did not fail him. At the moment of disconnecting the barges, 
Blandford could manage the rudder of one so as to direct them 
towards the river bank, against which they would naturally drift 
by the force of the tide. Directly they were close, four strong and 
sharply pointed anchors would drop simultaneously from the bows 
of one, by a simple mechanism managed from inside the boat. 
He was ready to defy all the Thames watchmen in existence to 
raise those anchors, unacquainted as they would be with the me- 
chanism attached to them, and in the very short time that would 
be given before the explosion occurred. 

But Blandford’s real hope lay in this, that the barges would 
infallibly be supposed to have drifted through accident or clumsi- 
ness up against the bank, and would certainly not be disturbed, 
or probably so much as noticed, for a considerable time. Such 
accidents octur daily in the Thames, and attract no attention 
whatever. 

That very night—was it chance or Providence ?—I happened 
to be careering down to Westminster in a cab, about eight o’clock, 
on my way to a circus on the south side of the Thames, to which 
I was taking a youthful nephew just fresh from school. He was 
only a lad of twelve years of age, but quite new to the delights of 
London. I was looking forward myself with quite a boyish amount 
of enthusiasm to the prospect of seeing the ‘ performing horses’ 
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and the other marvels promised to visitors at the transpontine 
exhibition. 

We were late, and I ordered the driver to quicken his pace. 
We had reached the centre of Westminster Bridge, having just 
passed the Clock Tower and the steamboat steps, and we were de- 
scending the farther slope of the bridge towards the Surrey shore, 
when—smash! Our vehicle had collided with a van coming from 
the other direction. One never knows the exact details of an 
accident in which one is an unwilling actor, and all I know is that 
I found myself, after a terrific shock, somehow standing clear of 
the wreck of a cab, amid a ruin of shattered woodwork and splin- 
tered glass. 

But the horse was kicking and plunging violently. My 
nephew, what had become of him? The moment I was able to 
think at all, I thought of him, and there he lay, in mortal danger, 
right in the roadway. In another instant the trampling animal 
must have killed him. 

A man dashed forward. All the other passers-by stood as if 
petrified, and the accident had happened so quickly that the usual 
crowd had not had time to collect. The stranger sprang to where 
the boy lay, and, at the risk of his own life, picked him up and bore 
him carefully on to the pavement. But the little lad was uncon- 
scious, and there was blood on his face. 

I did not know then that he had not been injured fatally. In 
the rush of different emotions I had no thought but for the injured 
lad. I just glanced at the features of the man who was holding 
him so carefully. It was Blandford. I have not the smallest 
doubt that at that moment I must have recognised him, for his 
face was not one to be readily forgotten; but that he should sud- 
denly turn up like this in the streets of London only seemed part 
of the general strangeness of the circumstances, the sort of horrible 
nightmare in which I had suddenly become an active mover. 

‘What shall I do with him?’ I asked Blandford. 

The man continued to fondle and caress the poor little sufferer, 
and gave no reply. 

‘Take him to the hospital,’ suggested one of the crowd. 

‘Yes, I will. Where is it?’ I almost shouted. 

A dozen hands were stretched out in the direction of the river. 
‘ There it is—St. Thomas’s—close by!’ In a moment, before I 
could do anything, Blandford had rushed off in the direction indi- 
cated, I and the others following. 

Ten minutes afterwards we had surrendered our little charge to 
the tender care of the good hospital doctors and nurses, and I had 
received the unutterably joyful assurance that ‘ there was nothing 
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much amiss with him ; the horse must have touched him lightly ; 
the wound was slight, and he had only been stunned.’ 

I was now sufficiently master of myself to know that something 
else of a peculiar nature had just occurred, besides the cab accident. 
Ah! Blandford! why was he here? Was it all a dream? No, 
he too had been with me, listening to the report of the doctor, and 
here he was now, moving beside me down the broad stairs from 
the accident ward, talking to me, not leaving me even when we 
reached the open air and were walking mechanically back towards 
Westminster Bridge. I noticed then that his hand and part of his 
sleeve were stained with the blood which had come from the wound. 

Yes, it was Blandford who had picked the boy from the wreck. 
I turned to grasp his hand, and to pour out my thanks. 

‘You have saved his life, I think!’ I exclaimed. 

‘I hope so,’ he said in those deep sincere tones of his ; ‘I only 
hope so, poor little fellow !’ 

‘He will be safe where he is,’ I remarked, when, suddenly, 
Blandford seized me convulsively by the arm. An indescribable 
look came across his face. Horror and dismay were written there ; 
what could it mean ? 

‘ Blandford! what is it?’ I shouted in his ear. 

He stared wildly at me. ‘Save him! save him! It is not 
too late!’ And, utterly unnerved, the strong man sank on to one 
of the stone steps, and sobbed aloud. 

Just then the boom of the great clock at Westminster sounded 
out two quarters—yes, half past eight. The sound roused my 
companion, I saw him regain possession of his faculties by a mighty 
effort of will. Indeed, he was not a man to remain undecided for 
long. Placing both hands firmly on my knees, he looked me 
steadily in the face, and said— 

‘There is yet time to save the hospital,and him. Will you do 
it?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked in sheer bewilderment. 

He pointed to the opposite bank of the river, down in the dark 
shadows beneath the river-front of the majestic Houses of Parlia- 
ment; then he went on hurriedly, as if time were precious :— 

‘ There are four barges there—moored; you cannot see them. 
I put them there. They are full of explosives—dynamite. I 
meant to destroy the place—Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, 
Whitehall, everything. Just before I saw you I left—in a boat. 
Nobody knows of this but me—but it is true!’ 

I gazed in the direction he indicated. But I did not believe 
him, for the moment. 

He must have seen my incredulity in my face. He leaned over 
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to me, and hissed in my ear, ‘ You forget my wrongs—-my father, 
my sister. Do you forget what I am, what I believe? It was to 
avenge them—now do you believe me ?’ 

Ah! I knew too well that it was true. I felt the imminence of 
an awful danger. Strange to say, my thoughts, which had been 
confused by the shock of the accident, were never so vivid, so pre- 
ternaturally clear, as at this instant. 

‘Who is on board? Have you laid the train ?’ I whispered. 

‘Nobody,’ he answered; ‘there is no train—clock-work—an 
infernal machine—timed to explode in half an hour after the wheels 
are wound up.’ 

‘When did you leave the boat ? Quick!’ 

‘ At a quarter past eight.’ : 

I sprang to my feet. ‘Come with me,’ I shouted to him. § 
‘Are they lying against the Embankment? Can we reach them § 
without a boat?’ He nodded—for the moment the power of @ 
speech had left him. He seemed really able only to gaze, with an 
anxious listening look, on the lighted windows of the great Hospital 
where lay the boy he had just rescued. a 

They are not wrong who say that great criminalsare alsohuman [7 
beings, and accessible to pity. All the old currents of sacred § 
human feeling had welled up from their long sleep in Blandford’s © 
heart, and his whole desire now was to save, as an hour before to 
destroy. But was there time ? 

There were ten minutes. Ten small minutes. Ten golden, 
priceless minutes. Between all Westminster, and dread furies of 
destruction, that was the only protection; and it was lessering 
with every lessening moment. Yet the electric light shone out 
clear and strong from the summit of the clock tower, showing that 
our senators were within the building, unconscious, unsuspecting, 
debating the concerns of the nation. The ceaseless roar of London’s 
traffic resounded from bridge, and street, and Embankment. No 
one dreamed of impending ruin, of the dread foe lurking where the 
tidal waters lapped lazily against the night-shrouded stonework of 
the terrace of the Houses of Parliament ! 

On to that terrace none but members and their friends are 
allowed to step. Had longer time been allowed me, I might have 
induced the police to search the river close to the Houses; or by 
interviewing a member I could have gained admission to the river 
front. 

But I had no time. Plans, which take minutes to write down, 
take only moments to form and to reject. Blandford was now him- 
self again. We raced together to the north end of the bridge, 
where a gate leads down on to part of the river terrace. Blandford 
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arrived there first. It was guarded by two constables. There was 
absolutely no time for a word of explanation, even if he had been 
inclined to give it. Blandford was a man of prompt decision. He 
pointed upwards, and at the same instant shouted wildly, ‘The 
Tower! See! Itis on fire!’ The policemen were startled, and 
momentarily looked up. At that exact instant he dashed between 
them, flung himself down the steps, and was lost in the darkness. 
The constables followed, but he must have thrown himself into the 
water, and swum to his barge, which lay higher up the river. A 
solid block of masonry had intervened to prevent his reaching the 
terrace by land. This, which might have fatally retarded his pro- 
gress, proved fortunate in the end, as it prevented his pursuers 
from knowing in which direction he had escaped. 

Meanwhile I was left alone. With my brain burning, I raced 
back to the first span of the bridge. I hung over the parapet, and 
tried to peer into the darkness beneath, and to make out the out- 
lines of Blandford’s hulks near the bank. I could see nothing. 
But surely now the ten minutes were over! Would the explosion 
occur? A feeling of peace, of unutterable confidence, stole over me. 
I could not believe the threatened catastrophe would occur. He 
would prevent it. 

Half an hour later and I had chartered a boat and was rowing 
up under the arches and past the slender piers of Westminster 
Bridge. I coasted right along past the terrace-front. Not a sign 
of a barge! Blandford and his terrible fireships had disappeared, 
as completely as if he had been still working in Californian vine- 
yards or Pennsylvanian iron-sheds, and the events of that terrible 
evening had been all a miasma of the brain. 

The police, however, thought differently. There were unmis- 
takable signs that some kind of boat or boats had been anchored 
close under the sacred terrace. I myself was subjected to some 
very unpleasant attentions, and even threatened with arrest. 
However, nothing definite could be ascertained. The barges had 
vanished as mysteriously as they had come. Silently and secretly 
had Blandford worked for destruction, and as silently and secretly 
did he cover up his retreating track. 

I know now that the wind and tide both favoured him, and 
that his barges drifted down stream, down past London Bridge, 
the Pool, and the Port, past Woolwich and Greenwich and Graves- 
end, and out to sea. Somewhere off the mouth of the Thames he 
scuttled them. When I met him, at his request, a few months 
after on the Continent, he revealed to me the whole details of the 
awful scheme I have narrated, but the steps subsequent to our 
meeting on the bridge I have no wish or right to disclose, 
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Possibly I ought to crave pardon for even mentioning a design 
so atrocious. But there are my excellent excuses. In the first 
place, the design was not successful; in the second place, it had 
been most ably and skilfully planned; in the third, its author 
has repented, in bitterness and in exiie: and, besides, he had been 
deeply, horribly wronged. Let us be merciful in our estimation 
of him. If his injuries had not turned a sane man into a madman, 
taney might well have done so. Yet I think I would have left the 
audacious scheme as unknown as it might have remained for ages, 


indeed for ever, but for the fact that its disclosure is a work of 


public benefit, and of private duty. 

There is, so theologians assert, a Providence that watches over 
great sinful teeming cities, that saves them sometimes in pity, as it 
annihilates them sometimes in wrath. And it saves indiscriminately, 
the greatness as well as the sinfulness, both together, as it annihi- 
lates both together. When so it likes, it is as sudden and mighty 
to succour, as it is quick and pitiless to destroy. 

Since that time I have taken my nephew down to West- 
minster Bridge once or twice, and shown him the Houses of the 
British Legislature, as they stand in their splendour of monotonous 
masonry, rising from the Thames. But I have never told him 
that, on the night of the accident which befell us both, the man 
who saved him from death had plotted to destroy that stately pile 
—ay, and far more than that one building—and had come within 
ten minutes of complete success; nor have I told him that the 
blow which would have been struck at London that night would 
have made a howling desolation of her finest streets and squares, 
such was the awful power of that huge mass of floating explosive. 
And I have not told him, either, that the agent which saved 
London from a fate so terrible was the bruised and bleeding and 
unconscious face of a child, and that that face belonged to himself. 


H. 
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Cricpcling and Good HAyirits. 


Tue doctrine of evolution, so often mistakenly supposed to be a 
form of mere fatalism, teaches emphatically that every animal gets 
on in life by means of constant efforts to modify the pressure of 
circumstances upon its constitution. It is not only true that 
Man is the product of his environment, but it is equally true that 
the man of to-day, 

the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time, 


is environed by circumstances produced by the efforts of his fore- 
bears to make an equation between their surroundings and their 
necessities. This land of ours, which once was a tangle of wild 
vegetation, affording only a meagre sustenance to a few wretched 
dwellers in caves, gives to-day the means of comparatively com- 
fortable existence to over thirty millions of civilised inhabitants of 
houses, simply because man has evolved his present conditions out 
of his ancient circumstances, and has modified nature for his own 
convenience. Blind guides leading the blind may have wandered 
into the mists of really believing that Darwin teaches that man is 
the sport of chance, and the slave of circumstance, but the fact is 
not so at all. There are two ways in which evolution may proceed 
—either by the modification of the animal to accord with its con- 
ditiuns, or by the alteration of the conditions through the efforts 
of the animal. The tricycle is an instance of how Man, by the 
adaptation of individual habits, controls cireumstances which he 
cannot change. 

The special disease of modern life is Worry. Probably, the 
increased rapidity of communication is the immediate cause of 
most of the nervous irritability which is implied in that term. 
‘No news is good news’ is certainly true in the sense that one 
cannot be distressed and upset about occurrences of which one 
knows nothing. But we know everything so rapidly nowadays! 
If the merchant’s correspondent fail in Calcutta, he learns the fact, 
and his creditors learn it too, without the respite of a single day. 
News of the ship that founders near her port, of the failure of some of 
our projects, of the success of other undertakings which must be at 
once followed up by new enterprises, of the scientific discoveries of 
which we must avail ourselves forthwith however low our capital 
may be, of the triumph of our competitors and the downfall of our 
allies, of the sinuous vicissitudes of our stocks and shares tossed 
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and torn between bulls and bears, of the accomplished ‘ corner’ in 
corn or cotton which we have not foreseen—all these and a 
thousand other events which it does not contribute to our peace of 
mind to hear of at all, are poured upon us directly they occur by 
our agencies of electricity and steam. Our forefathers put their 
affuirs in train, and had a little while in which to rest while the 
things were being done; but we have our business so rapidly 
accomplished that the strain of its management never relaxes, 
Our minds are always on the stretch, and our nervous energies are 
perpetually drawn upon. 

We are a more numerous people for all this; the population of 
Great Britain has quadrupled within the lifetime of old men who 
are still amongst us. But whether we are a happier people is open 
to much doubt. In that most cruel of books, Isaac Disraeli’s 
‘ Calamities of Authors,’ a picture is drawn of the state of the un- 
happy man of letters whose mind has no repose; and the miserable 
story may be told of very many others besides authors in this day 
of ours, in which the haste of life has so increased that nearly all 
men may be described as in a condition of continuous mental 
exertion: ‘ His maladies, from the very nature of the delicate 
organ of thinking, . . . are more complicated, more hidden in 
their causes ; they often produce a perturbation in the faculties, 
a state of acute irritability, and many sorrows and infirmities 
which are not likely to create much sympathy from those 
around. ... The brain exhausted with assiduous toil, deranging 
the nerves, vitiating the digestive powers, disordering its own 
machinery, and breaking the calm of sleep by that previous state 
of excitement ; for, like the ocean when its swell is subsiding, the 
waves of the mind, too, still heave and beat ; hence all the small 
feverish symptoms, and the whole train of hypochondriac affections, 
as well as some acute ones.’ To how many readers of all grades 
and various occupations will these words strike home! 

Now, for the condition of nervous irritability so truthfully 
described by Disraeli, medicine offers no cure. Men fly to narcotic 
drugs, to stimulants, and to tobacco for relief, but only render 
themselves up to a worse captivity than before. ‘ Medicine can 
give nobody good spirits,’ said poor Charlotte Bronté, speaking 
from her own too sad experience ; ‘ the art halts at the threshold 
of Hypochondria; she just looks in and sees a chamber of torture, 
but can neither say nor do much.’ 

Exercise has always been the panacea of the Medical profession 
for the evils of an over-strained nervous system. This was the 
prescription of Asclepiades in Pliny’s time; it was echoed by 
quaint old Fuller, in the Seventeenth Century; and Sir William 
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Jenner would find no better remedy to-day, although the pharma- 
copeia, which once included decoction of grated stags-horns and 
gold dust and mummy broth, has altered so much since the days 
of the Roman expert. The prescription of exercise is empirically 
successful, and it is also scientifically explicable, which is more 
than can be said for many of the recipes that are embodied in 
pill-boxes and physic-phials. The philosophy of exercise as a 
means of promoting health and good spirits can, indeed, be made 
clear without the introduction of physiological technicalities. 

Briefly, food is absorbed and oxygen is inhaled into the blood, 
which then circulates throughout the system, and in every fibre 
yields up part of its material, and undergoes in doing so a definite 
chemical change. The body may, therefore, be well compared to 
a manufactory, into which certain materials are taken to be acted 
upon and changed in different ways; fresh raw material must 
be continually received, and concurrently the completed products 
must be removed. The same is true of the vital factory. The 
result of the chemical change which occurs in the muscles 
and other tissues is the conversion of the oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon, which are taken in with food, drink, and 
breath, into water, carbonic acid gas, and a substance which is 
dissolved in the water, and which is called urea. The blood, 
the porter of the body, incessantly carries fresh material to all 
parts of the frame, and becomes in return loaded with water, 
carbonic acid, and urea—the products of vital change. The 
object of that perpetual chemico-vital process is the production of 
our heat and strength; for just as a steam-engine works through 
the chemical change performed in its mechanism upon wood, coals, 
and water, just so does the body live and act by means of the 
heat and force that are evolved in the chemical metamorphosis 
within it of the elements of air and of food. This is the source of all 
our vital power. The more rapidly and completely this process is 
performed, the greater the strength of the individual, and the 
more perfectly he enjoys that state of equilibrium of the faculties 
which we call by the generic name of Health, and to obtain which 
is the ultimate end of the vital actions of the body, as to obtain 
wealth is the object of a manufacturer’s operations. 

The business man knows that he must dispose of his completed 
goods; if his capital becomes all locked up in the shape of com- 
pleted goods on the shelves, it is absolutely certain that he cannot 
continue to carry on his factory. He knows that he must send 
away what he has finished his work upon, and that if he cannot do so 
he will not long be able to take in his new materials and to 
continue his business. It would be a great advantage to our 
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health if we fully grasped the idea that this commonplace of busi- 
ness management is applicable to the health factory. The blood 
must not only be offered fresh supplies of air and food, but must 
also be aiced to get rid of the products of previous chemical 
changes. If it be overloaded with these it can no more supply 
the body with sufficient new material than a manufacturer could 
keep all his machines at work and all his hands employed if the 
product of their previous labour already filled his warehouse. 
Exercise forms the most direct of stimulants to the organs which 
have the work to do of freeing the blood from carbonic acid, water, 
and urea. These depurative organs, as physiologists call them, 
are the skin, the kidneys, and the lungs. Unless these do their 
work effectually, the shops must go on half-time, the output will 
be necessarily lessened, and the health, which is the final object of 
our vital processes, will be diminished, just as the wealth which 
the manufacturer seeks is decreased in the analogous case. 

The lungs take in oxygen, and they give forth carbonic acid 
gas. The air which is drawn into the lungs in breathing in a 
place where the atmosphere is tolerably pure contains only 
about three parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid, and 2,100 parts of 
oxygen. The air which immediately after is expired will contain, 
supposing the person not to be taking exercise, about 450 parts 
of carbonic acid, and only 1,650 parts of oxygen in 10,000. In 
other words, about four and a half parts per cent. of oxyger have 
been taken into the system, and an equivalent portion of carbonic 
acid gas has been passed away from the vital manufactory in which 
it has been evolved. 

Water and urea are got ric of both by the lungs and the other 
depurative organs. The skin is particularly active, if kept in 
proper condition ; the importance of its function may be inferred 
from the fact that the perspiratory glands would, if unrolled, 
measure about 28 miles in an adult person. 

It is not difficult to see that exercise influences the action of 
these organs. Notice the depth of your breathing as you sit 
reading in your armchair, and contrast it with the expansion 
which your lungs undergo as you walk along the street. If you 
run, or ride, or row, notice yet again how deeply you inhale your 
breaths while the exercise is proceeding. After this, you will be 
prepared to hear that walking, even slowly, causes the excretion of 
nearly double the carbonic acid that is got rid of while the body is 
in repose. Corresponding to this is an equivalently increased intake 
of oxygen. In other words, the business is going on well, and the 
whole factory is in brisk work—making, remember, Health—not 
mere money. 
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The increased activity of the perspiratory glands during exercise 
is yet more obvious. This is chiefly the result of the larger supply 
of blood to the vessels of the skin, which is consequent upon the 
action of the Jarge muscles. General exercise tends to stimulate 
the circulation through the muscles and the skin, in two ways. 
The muscular system is supplied with very numerous and large 
veins and arteries, and it is probable that the contraction of the 
muscles pressing upon those blood-vessels has a direct influence in 
aiding the circulation. The most powerful effect of exercise upon 
the current of the circulation is, however, an indirect one. It is 
a fact that any part of the body, when in use, receives an increased 
blood-supply. The muscles, then, while in an active state, attract 
to themselves a large quantity of the vital fluid, which rushes 
rapidly through the numerous vessels of the muscles and their 
superincumbent cuticle; and the more general the action of the 
muscles, the more certain it is that the current of the blood will 
be turned in that direction, and that the depurative work of the 
skin will proceed actively in consequence. 

In a similar way, exercise relieves a congested state of the inter- 
nal organs. The wearied brain cannot free itself from its incessant 
train of thought, because it is over-full of blood; it has been 
necessarily supplied largely with the material for its work, and 
when it would rest, it cannot at will change from the condition of 
exertion. At such a moment, suitable general exercise will draw 
an additional supply of material to the muscular system, and the 
mind will be relieved. The liver, too, is an organ peculiarly sub- 
ject to congestion. When it is so over-supplied with material, 
it strikes work, like a camel when it is over-loaded. And oh! if 
the liver be out of sorts, what is life worth? Fame is then a delu- 
sion, prosperity a bubble, affection a cheat, progress a phantom, 
and existence one huge mistake :— 


And Nought is Everything, and Everything is Nought. 


At such a time the sufferer’s only chance is, by vigorous exer- 
cise, to set his blood rushing through his veins, and his lungs draw- 
ing their deepest breaths, and so to relieve the sulky, stubborn 
organ of the over-pressure which has caused it to rebel. 

This, then, is the philosophy of exercise as a means of promot- 
ing health, and especially of relieving mental worry and low spirits. 
The balance of the functions is assisted on the one hand; and on 
the other, the internal organs are relieved of their over-burdening 
supply of working material, and their activity is stimulated or re- 
pressed, as the case may be, into that normal condition which 
means health. Is it not only common sense to add that no 
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medicine exists which can possibly fulfil the same offices in the 
Economy ? 

Good spirits are, of course, largely dependent upon that state 
of physical well-being and content which constitutes health. 
There are some invincible persons who can be merry even with the 
toothache, and who can be happy although they are conscious of 
their digestions. But these must have had some special gifts from 
the fairies at their christenings. As regards the majority of us, 
bodily discomfort poisons all our good things, and destroys, not 
only our spirits, but even our judgment. The Napoleonic dynasty 
might never have been unseated from the throne of France, but for 
that hidden mischief which so tortured the first Napoleon before 
Waterloo that even his gigantic will gave way, and he slept 
stupidly while he should have been organising his forces. Sedan 
might not have sealed the fate of the Empire a second time, but for 
the fretting agony of which the third Napoleon’s death told the world 
the secret. Lesser men and women may tremble for themselves 
lest physical causes affect their courage, their happiness, and their 
amiability in the smaller affairs of their daily life. The unkind 
words which are the outcome of a congested liver may break up the 
family peace; the error in business arrangements which results 
from over-strain of the nerve-tissue may end in the Bankruptcy 
Court. If exercise, judiciously employed, can do much to relieve 
these conditions, who will not be wise in time, and seek the simple 
remedy ? 

The next point is—what form of exercise shall be adopted ? 
Walking is the most easily accessible to everybody, but for more 
than one reason it is far from being an ideal exercise. In the 
first place, it is too mechanical; the nerve-centres are not called 
into action by it. The muscles are, of course, in play, and so far 
it is good; but the brain can continue its ordinary work, not 
being required to attend to the walking, and thus the congestion 
and the strain upon the nervous system is to some extent main- 
tained. The walk is either languid and heavy, the muscles 
acting slowly and calling for but a slight proportion of their 
possible supplies; or else, a rapid walk being forced, fatigue is 
soon experienced, because the brain is keeping the blood in it, and 
the muscles cannot get their needs properly attended to. More- 
over, walking puts in action only a few of the muscles. The 
upper part of the body is but little exerted. This applies espe- 
cially to ladies, who are forbidden by fashion to ‘swing their arms.’ 
Another objection to walking, which will be appreciated more by 
my own sex than by men, is that it jolts the frame, and especially 
the spine. Every step gives a jerk to the whole body, which it is 
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the special object of the plantar arch—the arch of the sole of the 
foot—to modify, but which is, nevertheless, irritating, and even 
painful in some circumstances, in its effect upon the spinal 
nerves. 

Horse-riding is much better exercise than walking. The 
muscles of the arms and chest are exercised in guiding the horse, 
those of the back are called into play in keeping the balance, and 
those of the lower limbs in springing from the saddle. The mind, 
too, is diverted from thought both by the necessity for ordering the 
animal’s movements, and by the rapid passage of objects on the 
road. In fact, no mode of exercise is so delightful as horse- 
riding, and Fanny Kemble ‘ had reason’ in always ‘speaking of a 
woman on horseback as “a happy woman.”’ It is not easy, how- 
ever, for the majority of middle-class people to employ this method 
of improving their health and spirits. ‘ The principal objection,’ 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, ‘is of a financial character. 
Riding is good for those that are born with a silver-mounted 
bridle in their hand, and can ride as much and as often as they 
like, without thinking all the time they hear that steady grinding 
sound, as the horse’s jaws triturate with calm, lateral movements, 
of the bank-bills and promises to pay, upon which it is notorious 
that the profligate animal in question feeds day and night. A 
horse, indeed, is rather a tyrannical servant. He will catch cold, 
if you keep him standing too long, and, like Goldsmith’s ‘ Lovely 
Woman,’ will bring repentance to his master, and wring his 
bosom by dying off. He has his liver, and his little tempers, and 
all the rest of it, just as much as yourself. The best of horses, 
like the best of husbands, is not perfect, and is trying at times. 
Finally, he wants saddling, and he wants dressing for; and if 
you can only snatch half an hour at a time for exercise, these are 
undoubted obstacles to horse-riding as the means of taking it. 

Swimming, boating, and dancing are all good exercises, but 
they are all open tothe objection that they need certain opportuni- 
ties and facilities which, as a general rule, are not present with 
that regularity which is required for an habitual form of exercise. 

It is surely, therefore, not too much to claim for the tricycle 
that it is the means evolved from the intelligence of man for the 
adaptation of his individual circumstances to his general surround- 
ings in this matter of exercise. The increased strain of modern life 
has added greatly to the number of people whose worries should be 
met by exercise of a free, reguiar kind, not too violent, but 
calling for a modicum of mental attention; the tricycle is the 
product of this necessity. 

In tricycling, the body is lightly supported on a saddle, and 
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thus the lower limbs are freed from the effort of its support, and 
are able more easily to exert their motor power. The muscles of 
the upper part of the body are called into play by the work of 
guiding the machine by its handle; and in going up hills the 
body is steadied, and great additional force is put into the legs by 
pulling hard on the two handles with the muscles of the arms, 
Enough attention is required to steer the machine, even along a 
quiet country road, to distract the mind from a train of thought. 
The rapidity of the motion not only changes the landscape quickly, 
but also brings a refreshing breeze playing about the face, and 
filling the lungs, The exercise can be made slow and gentle, or 
quick and powerful, in an instant. All these advantages com- 
bined give to the use of the tricycle an exhilarating and inspiriting 
influence, which must be experienced before it can be realised. ‘I 
call mine “ L’Allegro,”’ writes Sims Reeves; ‘ the speed at which 
one is enabled to get along makes one feel quite joyous.’ 

There is no reason to believe that tricycling is in any way 
injurious to even delicate persons. Middle-aged men, with that 
tendency to degeneration of the muscles into fat which is one of 
the dangers of their period of life, will find tricycling assist the 
heart’s action rather than strain its powers. Nearly all chronic 
complaints will be benefited by this form of exercise. For ladies, 
I believe it to be especially suitable. 

The ladies of our royal house have set a good example in this 
matter to their sisters. The Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, took 
the initiative, and her report of the value of the exercise has 
apparently induced her illustrious relatives to adopt it. Her 
Majesty recently sent orders to Coventry for two machines for the 
use of her young granddaughters, the Princesses of Hesse; the 
Princess of Wales gave her eldest daughter a tricycle for her 
birthday present last year; the Princess Louise rides a tricycle 
herself. Many hundreds of ladies have followed the fashion thus 
powerfully set ; and it is to be hoped many thousands more may 
quickly do so. 

The special value of tricycling for ladies appears to me to be the 
absence of jolting and the support of the weight of the body. 
These are points of the highest importance. 

The days are gone by, happily for mankind, when it was thought 
unfeminine for a woman to cultivate general health to as great a 
degree, and, whenever practicable, in the same manner, as a man. 

In the bad old times, a hundred years ago, under the evil 
influences of the French court, the female mind was looked upon 
as not unlike the liver of a Strasbourg goose—as something to be 
stuffed in such a way as would make the result most enticing to a 
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vitiated voluptuary ; and this was the sort of stuffing that it was 
crammed with ad nauseam. ‘Let it be likewise observed,’ 
demanded the Reverend Dr. Fordyce, in his ‘Sermons to Young 
Ladies’ (the edition in my library is the tenth, and it is dated 
1786), ‘that in your sex manly exercises are never graceful; and 
that men of sensibility desire in every woman soft features and 
a flowing voice, a form not robust, and a demeanour delicate.’ 
About the same date Dr. Gregory, in his ‘ Father’s Legacy to his 
Daughters,’ exhorted women in this wise: ‘ Though good health 
be one of the greatest blessings of life, never make a boast of it, 
but enjoy it insilence. We so naturally associate the idea of female 
delicacy and softness with a correspondent delicacy of constitution, 
that when a woman speaks of her great strength, her good appetite, 
her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the description in 
a way she is little aware of.’ And in talking thus they only re- 
presented the opinion of their day. But the world has advanced 
since then in many ways, and we need no longer trouble to assume 
the virtue of sickliness if we have it not. For 
Women grow wiser as men improve, 


as Tom Moore declared ; and men have improved enough to allow 
that we should grow sufficiently wise to recognise that health is a 
condition of beauty; that aclear complexion, a supple and rounded 
form, and a face unmarked by the wrinkles of pain or peevishness, 
are the results of a vigour of constitution which must be main- 
tained in the same way by women as by men—by fitting physical 
exercises. Now, therefore, princesses may set the fashion of ladies’ 
tricycling, and ladies may follow the royal lead in this as well as 
in the shape of their bonnets, without fearing a universal masculine 
‘recoil.’ 

It is important for beginners on the tricycle to avoid over- 
exertion. It is well to commence with a ride of only about half 
an hour’s duration. The time may be extended day by day, 
according to the feelings of the rider; and in most cases it will be 
found that, after three or four weeks’ practice, twenty miles can be 
accomplished at a stretch, with less fatigue than would be felt 
from walking one quarter that distance. 

Ladies should be especially careful not to do too much, and 
should, indeed, take notice that there are times when they should 
avoid not only this but all forms of bodily exercise as far as possible. 
I have not yet known of any evil results from neglect of this care as 
regards the tricycle; but when I was in medical practice I saw so 
many cases of mischief from overworking in this way at the 
sewing-machine, that I feel bound to give this caution. I believe 
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that women are more apt to ‘ over-do’ themselves than men ; they 
are more likely to go to extremes in either direction—and an 
excess of muscular exertion may do as much injury to their delicate 
physique as their neglect of exercise has heretofore done. 

The weight of a tricycle is a very important point ; every pound 
added to it increases considerably the exertion of the muscles of 
the lower limbs, and thus diminishes the ease and rapidity of 
movement which form so large an element in the pleasure of tri- 
cycling. The machines must, of course, be very strong to stand 
the wear and tear of the road, but they must also be light. These 
two requirements can only be met by the use in the construction 
of the machines of the best material and by the careful examination 
and testing of each part before the tricycle is put together. The 
principal manufacturers are continually introducing improvements 
in their machines, with a view to securing a decrease of w«irht 
without any diminution in strength. It seems, however, that the 
limit must now be almost touched. In the works at Coventry of 
Messrs Hillman, Herbert, and Cooper, the makers to the Princess 
Mary, I saw some beautifully finished tricycles, strong enough to 
carry a man of fifteen stone, and yet so light that I could easily 
lift them up from the ground. The ‘ Premier ’ racing tricycles of 
these makers weigh only fifty-four pounds. 

Very cheap machines cannot be made so light as this, and yet 
strong; the best material and the most skilled and most carefully 
supervised labour must be given their market price. Purchasers 
whose means compel them to buy the cheaper machines must, 
therefore, not expect to get very light weights, except at the 
expense of safety and durability. Those who can choose, however, 
should take ‘ the scale’ of a machine into consideration. 

Another point worthy of attention is the employment of what 
are called ‘ball bearings.’ This means that there are tiny balls 
interposed between the crank-shaft and the portion of the wheel 
which surrounds it ; these reduce friction, and save labour, shaking, 
and wear and tear—they should therefore be always ordered. 

‘ Gearing-up’ a machine means that the large wheels are turned 
once and a little more by each revolution of the treadles; this 
makes the work harder, but the progress quicker ; ‘ gearing-down’ 
is precisely the reverse. Ladies will generally prefer a machine 
either ‘ geared down’ or ‘ geared level.’ 

A saddle, or a seat well cut away at the sides, will be found 
much superior to a straight seat like a form. The saddle should 
be on a good suspension spring. 

The treadles and the saddle are both movable in a tricycle, so 
that they can he adjusted to the height of the rider. They should 
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be so placed that the feet can just touch the treadles when they are 
at the farthest point away in the course of their revolution. 

‘Where can I keep one if I get it?’ ask many residents in 
towns, who have neither stables nor back doors. In several kinds, 
attempts are made to meet this difficulty, by having the wheels 
constructed to come off, and by various other devices. The greatest 
success is, I think, attained by Messrs. Bayliss, Thomas, and Co., of 
Coventry, who make a folding tricycle which is perfectly safe, and 
which, by a very simple action, doubles up when required to a 
width of twenty inches, the operation only taking as many seconds. 
The strength of the machines of these makers is shown by the fact 
that the post-office has adopted their ‘ Excelsior’ tricycle, for country 
use; the postmen flit over their long-distance rounds on these easy 
steeds, which are painted the official scarlet, and many of the tri- 
cycles have covered as much as four thousand miles without need- 
ing repair, as an official declaration states. Thus, there need be 
no apprehension as to the stability of the remarkably simple, fold- 
ing Excelsior. 

A few last words on the health-and-good-spirits side of the 
question: on the two points of Food and Dress. 

One benefit which is soon felt in tricycling is the increase 
of appetite which it causes. The way in which this effect is 
brought about will be clear from the explanation given earlier in 
this paper of the rationale of exercise; when the factory is busily 
at work, of course it requires and can take in full supplies of fresh 
material. The first operation to be performed upon that new 
material, however, is digestion; and the general rule previously 
mentioned, that muscular exertion draws the current of the circu- 
lation away from the internal organs, shows why it is not favourable 
to digestion for exercise to be taken immediately after a good meal. 
An hour or so should elapse between eating and tricycling; if this 
be not observed, difficulty and slowness of digestion will effectually 
damp the spirits. 

The dress should be light, and easy in every part. Ladies will 
find that they must eschew tight stays, and that they cannot endure 
a great mass of heavy skirts dependent from the waist. I have seen 
a lady tricycling in a riding habit, and it answered very well; but 
a special dress is a trammel which I hope ladies generally will not 
adopt. A kind of false flounce put upon the front and side 
breadths of an ordinary walking dress, so that it can be buttoned 
up when walking and let down to conceal the feet while tricycling, 
is elegant, though not essential. Itis generally admitted, however, 
that a modern woman’s dress is cumbersome, and opposed to 
common-sense, and therefore to the laws of hygiene. Shortened 
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skirts—and yet more shortened riding-habits—are tokens of a 
favourable change in this respect, which reflects the spirit of the 
times as much as tricycling itself. If the use of the tricycle helps 
women to achieve a more rational and healthful kind of ordinary 
costume, it will indeed have proved serviceable, not only to the 
women of our day, but to their sons and daughters of coming 
generations. Meantime, ladies who tricycle must not pinch. 

There appears to be a general agreement among tricyclists, as 
among athletes generally, that alcoholic drinks are injurious, and 
that water and weak tea are the best of beverages for health and 
good spirits. 

F, FENWICK MILLER. 
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A CONFESSION; IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Cuarter I. 


A WEEK AGO TO-DAY I was married to the charmingest, prettiest, 
and dearest girl in Britain, and to-night I am the most miserable 
man within the four seas. My wife and I are both perfectly well, 
no relative has died, I haven’t lost any money, and yet I am 
wretched. I have been found out by my wife; and at present 
she is crying her pretty blue eyes out upstairs, while I am alter- 
nately cursing my weakness and anathematising my fortune down 
here. I cannot help thinking that I have a sort of an excuse if 
Tossy would only listen to me; and I set down here the whole 
history of our misfortune in the mournful hope that she may 
consent to read this, although she may not be willing to hear me 
speak. 


One night last summer I closed the volume that had been 


delighting me with the talk of the famous eighteenth-century men 
and women, and as I lay back in my chair in the dusk I seemed 
to hear the voices still speaking. I heard the deep tones of the 
political prophets, the eager arguments of the philosophers and 
the theologians, and the light jests of the careless wits. I heard 
the softer tones of female voices and the merry tinkle of feminine 
laughter ; and as I heard them a vast longing came upon me. If 
the ghosts of bygone conversations still had such delights for me, 
should I not feel a vivider joy when the words came from hearts 
that were yet beating, when the gay jest and sparkling wit flashed 
from busy brains not yet the spoil of the grave, when the airy 
laughter and bright smiles illumined lips that were still rosy 
with life? I had dwelt too long in the printed world; I was 
becoming stiff and straitened between the boards of my books. 
Now I should mingle with my fellow-men; now take part in the 
conversations that perhaps would engage the attention of some 
peaceful studerit like myself in the future. 

I should awake into the nineteenth century. I had spent a 
considerable period in the years before the Christian Era; had 
seen the a.D.’s in their teens; had got lost in ages so dark that 
no candle would burn in them; and latterly had been wandering 
about in the eighteenth century. Why not now turn my attention 
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to the present inhabitants of the vfco. Bpetavyixar, which I had 
known since the days of Ezekiel and Aristotle ? 

I had lived pretty much alone in the world, so far as contem- 
poraries went. Parents or brethren I had never known; but my 
father had left me to the care of his brother, and the latter had 
discharged the trust by having me educated at a private school in 
England, allowing me to take a leisurely degree ut Oxford, and 
finally leaving me his fortune, which he had acquired in some 
original way connected with ginger. I had seen him once or 
twice, but for the greater part of his life he resided at Calcutta. 
I had always been of a retiring disposition ; and the possession of 
a comfortable fortune, which was managed by my uncle’s lawyers, 
only placed it in my power to gratify my taste for quiet reading 
and study. I had my name entered at one of the Inns of Court, 
and had eaten my dinners; but I had no intention of practising 
at the bar. I should have said that my name is Theodore Lancey. 
It is very curious to look back upon my former life now. I seem 
to have been almost a hermit. 

I had, and still have, a friend named Fitzjames. He is quite 
young, never having been out of the nineteenth century; but, in 
certain respects, I have found that he is considerably older than I 
am. Fitzjames prides himself upon being a young man who 
knows about things—if not a young man of the world, then nothing. 
It seemed to me that an individual with a special knowledge of 
the kind he claimed to possess would be of more use to me than 
priests to Herodotus. He would be the very man to introduce 
me to my fellow-beings. I accordingly told him of my wishes. 
‘So you’ve come to air at last,’ he said ; ‘ well, I’m glad to hear it, 
and I’ll show you round all right. What you’ve got to do first: is 
to learn the name of the ruling sovereign, and the dates of the 
Reform Bill and the Ballot Act. I’m going to run up north to 
Strathblane Hydropathic Establishment, and if you like you can 
come with me. These affairs are all the “go” nowadays, and 
you'll see lots of character there, and we can take a run round 
Scotland afterwards.’ 

Quite innocent of knowing what hydropathic establishments 
were, I consented, and in about a week after my resolution I found 
myself in the Strathblane Hydropathic Establishment. We 
arrived late in the afternoon, shortly before dinner, and Fitzjames 
conducted me after a hasty toilet to the drawing-room of the 
house. The room, which was very large, was very full, and to my 
excited eyes seemed at first full only of ladies. I subsided quietly 
into a corner behind a book, while Fitzjames disappeared else- 
where. I felt very much abashed by my intrusion into this large 
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company, where everybody seemed to know some one else; and I 
began to feel the first twinges of that unmerciful nervousness into 
which the presence of ladies throws the unaccustomed swain. As 
I peeped through my spectacles, taking notes of the social customs 
of the day, as I persuaded myself, I felt how helpless I should be 
if turned adrift in such a place alone. ‘ Ah,’ thought I, ‘if the old 
ladies only took snuff and carried canes; and if the young ladies 
only wore high-waisted short gowns and high combs, I should feel 
more at home, and should be able to address them with a high- 
flown compliment and alow bow.’ The company was. certainly 
heterogeneous. Elderly ladies who bore the water-mark of 
spinsterhood abounded ; kindly looking matrons were there; old 
gentlemen who looked as if only the near prospect of dinner kept 
them from going to sleep; fresh bright young ladies, such as in 
all my centuries I had never seen since Nausicaa; and slim young 
fellows that reminded me of the foppish Alcibiades. Fitzjames I 
presently descried conversing, nay even chatting, at his ease and 
comfortably with what seemed to be a delightful family-party of 
ladies. ‘ For,’ as he afterwards explained, ‘that’s the way one has 
to do here, you know; you're a fool if you're stiff.’ I thought 
(parenthetically) that it was the way I should like to do every- 
where, if I only got the chance of such pleasant companions. 
And, after all, I discovered that Fitzjames was an old acquaintance 
of these same ladies, and indeed I am firmly convinced that their 
presence had something to do with Fitzjames’s choice of his first 
stopping-place in Scotland. 

The summons of the gong was responded to by a general 
stampede of the occupants of the drawing-room, and I was swept 
along with the rest to the dining-hall. A compassionate waitress 
piloted me to the seat apportioned me at the table, and almost 
immediately Fitzjames dropped into the chair beside me. Dinner 
at a hydropathic establishment is always a serious matter, and 
those who are knowing seem to devote all their attention to it for 
the time. Our neighbours were not interesting, and our vis-d-vis 
seemed to be too much engrossed to repay advances. It was 
during dinner that Fitzjames told me that he had met some friends 
of his, the two Miss Delavels and their aunt Miss Scott, who were 
spending a short time in Scotland. We could descry the ladies at 
the other end of the long table at which we sat; and I thought 
Fitzjames was a lucky fellow to stumble upon such charming 
acquaintances so soon. He offered to introduce me to them after 
dinner, but when that time came I was so overpowered—it is a 
humiliating confession—with bashfulness that I couldn’t summon 
up courage to enter the drawing-room, but kept uncomfortably 
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vibrating betwixt the billiard-room and the reading-room, which 
seemed entirely surrendered to the male sex. Fitzjames did not 
seem to have noticed my behaviour, for he made no allusion to it; 
he probably forgot my existence. 

The next morning, after enjoying the more specially hydro- 
pathic features of the place, I strolled into the reading-room to 
glance over the newspapers before breakfast. There were two or 
three ladies similarly waiting, and shortly afterwards I noticed 
Fitzjames’s friends, the Delavels, enter the room. I don’t think 
they saw me, for my face was hidden behind a newspaper ; but my 
attention was attracted by the sound of my own name—Lancey. 
It was the younger and more piquant-looking of the sisters, and 
the one whom secretly I feared the more, who spoke. I dare saya 
bolder man than I, similarly situated, would have simply plucked 
aside the paper, and so warned them of his presence. But I was 
startled by the mention of my own name, and felt myself crimson- 
ing in the most ridiculous manner. I had no desire to hear what 
was said about me; I claim that for myself. If I could have 
melted into thin air or in any way possessed myself of some fern- 
seed I should have gone out of earshot at once; but to discover 
myself boldly, knowing that I should thereby draw upon myself 
the eyes and interest of these two girls, was more than I had nerve 
to do. It was pitiful weakness, I admit; but what then? I was 
a stranger to my century. The conversation was not loud, but I 
couldn’t help catching stray phrases: ‘Isn’t it jolly ?—the famous 
T. Lancey, you know—in the papers—well-known player—saw 
his name in the book—and Mr. Fitzjames says—splendid games 
at tennis—introduce him to-day.’ I smiled a little to myself; 
they had made a mistake. If there really were a ‘famous T. 
Lancey,’ I certainly was not he; but I should like very much to 
know what Fitzjames had said. The breakfast gong interrupted 
my meditations; and as the young ladies left the room before I 
did, I was not discovered. 

After breakfast Fitzjames conducted me to ‘see the place,’ 
videlicet, the pleasure grounds, which was his pleasant way of 
expressing going to find the Misses Delavel, in order to fulfil an 
engagement to play lawn-tennis with them. Before we found 
them I had told him what I had overheard, and he seemed to see 
in it an immense joke. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I do believe they are 
confounding you with Tom Lancey, of the Bayswater Tennis 
Club; a tremendous don at tennis; champion, and all that. 
That’s awfully good. These girls are just mad about tennis ; and 
Miss Lilian, the young one, thinks, I verily believe, that a man’s 
not worth looking at unless he can play tennis.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘I 
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can’t play tennis; I’ve only seen it once, and I never had a bat in 
my hand. You must put them right before you introduce me.’ 
I am now sure that had I not happened to stumble over a stone I 
should have seen a sparkle of devilry in Fitzjames’s eyes as he 
replied—‘ Oh, that doesn’t much matter. Wouldn’t it be rather 
fun to pretend you are Tom Lancey, just a little bit? Miss Tossy 
(that’s Lilian’s pet name) will be awfully nice to you at first; and 
of course we'll not be able to carry the joke very far. Besides, 
they made the mistake first.’ I positively shuddered at the idea 
of being mixed up in a jest to be played off upon young ladies ; 
but Fitzjames wouldn’t listen to me, and boisterously laughed all 
my objections to scorn. He said it would make the introduction 
ever so much easier, and, assuring me that he would see me through 
it, reduced me to a miserable acquiescence. I plaintively re- 
minded him that I didn’t know a single technical term in the 
game. But he assured me that didn’t matter. 

‘ All you’ve got to do is not to make any jokes about “ deuce,” 
or “love”; you mustn’t say anything amusing about “being in 
court”; you must avoid all literary allusions to“ love that hath us 
in the net”; or “they also serve who only stand and wait”; and 
forget, if possible, the Prince of Wales’s motto; and on no account 
mention the “ coign of vantage.” Further, you must say racquet 
and not bat. If you trespass any of these rules, your reputation as 
an old player is gone.’ 

This was very awful. I didn’t see that it was at all probable 
that I should ever be tempted to say any of the things Fitzjames 
mentioned ; but I foresaw a very unhappy predicament for myself. 

I had not much time for thought, however. We had reached 
the tennis-lawn, and Fitzjames at once introduced me to Miss 
Scott and her nieces. Fortunately for me they had their sett 
made up by another young fellow, and I had nothing to do with 
the game beyond expressing my opinion that it was simply 
charming and splendidly healthy. I pleaded ‘letters’ as an 
excuse to leave the ground almost at once, but a promise was 
extorted from me to return before luncheon. I hurried to the 
house, dashed off a short note to somebody in order to discharge 
my conscience, and anxiously plunged into the depths of ‘ Laws of 
Lawn Tennis,’ which I had seen in the reading-room. I under- 
stood no very great quantity of what I read, but I was determined 
to master some of it, and I did. There were several people in the 
room, and as I entered I caught a suppressed whisper of ‘the 
great tennis-player,’ that drove the blood to my cheeks. Everyone 
seemed to have fallen a victim to the same mistake, for an old 
gentleman, seeing me with the ‘ Laws,’ said something about 
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‘congenial literature.’ I was becoming seriously concerned, and 
wished passionately that I hadn’t consented to countenance the 
jest, even fora moment. I longed for courage enough to disclaim 
the honour of being ‘T. Lancey, the great tennis-player;’ but I 
did not know howto begin ; while the idea of plunging first thing 
into explanations with unknown ladies positively blanched my 
cheeks. 

I was then innocent enough to believe that I must keep my 
promises; so after waiting within doors as long as I decently 
could, I returned to the lawn. A new sett was going on, and 
the younger Miss Delavel was resting on one of the chairs under 
the trees. She signified, in that wonderful tacit way that ladies 
have, that I was to go to speak with her; and despite my shyness, 
I felt not altogether unwilling. She began the conversation by 
expressing her sorrow that I was so late, as another sett had been 
begun and might not be finished before luncheon ; andshe was just 
on the point of launching into a discussion upon tennis, when her 
aunt called her to go with her into the house. ‘I shall be back 
in plenty of time for our sett, Mr. Lancey,’ she exclaimed as she 
went. This in reply, I presume, to a look of disappointment, 
which, however, had no reference to the future sett. 

I remained and looked at the game. It was undoubtedly a 
buxom exercise. Talk of Nausicaa and her maidens playing ball! 
There was no such debonnair grace there as I now beheld before 
me. Of all the exercises of the human form divine, lawn-tennis 
is the most beautiful. The trim costumes, the coquettish hats, 
and the saucy shoes in which it is necessary for ladies to play tend 
splendidly to set off the lithe grace of every attitude into which 
the young forms bend. And when the cheeks are delicately 
flushed with the exercise, the eyes bright with eagerness, and 
perhaps a stray curl danced from its strait confinement, what more 
enchanting picture could be desired? I was delighted; I forgot 
my unhappy plight. I longed for Greek vases, on which to depict 
the free grace and the flowing curves of the lithe forms; Greek 
vases alone were suitable for such a relief. 

The sett was keenly contested and long, and Miss Lilian 
Delavel had returned some time before it was finished. I found, 
to my intense surprise, that I got on fairly well in conversation 
with her. I didn’t miss the powder and patches of last century so 
much as I expected, and indeed had mainly to signify my assent 
to all her rhapsodies about lawn-tennis. She seemed to be very 
enthusiastic on that point. 

‘I am very glad you can play, Mr. Lancey; people who can’t 
are so stupid, don’t you think? I’msure I should never like any- 
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one who couldn’t play, so you see, Mr. Lancey, you are fortunate 
in being able.’ 

This was too much. ‘I assure you, Miss Delavel, I really 
cannot.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Lancey, please don’t. Mr. Fitzjames told us you 
would probably pretend not to know much about it. But I 
know all about it; i’ve seen your name in the papers scores of 
times.’ 

‘ But really, I protest, Miss Delavel; I haven’t .. .’ 

Here I was interrupted by the arrival of the players, who 
apologised for having played so long, and advised us to lose no 
time in beginning. 

Fitzjames said he would give me his racquet; he had an 
engagement. I believe it was merely to smoke a cigarette and 
to avoid playing with the tiro. But a substitute was speedily 
found in young Miss MacBrier. I was in anything but a com- 
fortable frame of mind; I felt convinced I should do something 
absurd, and that my false reputation would take away all excuse 
for it. Iwas glad, in a dim sort of way, that Miss Lilian was to be 
my partner against Miss Delavel and Miss MacBrier. 

‘We play in this court, Mr. Lancey,’ said Miss Lilian. ‘Oh, 
do you always hold your racquet like that ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ I answered guiltily, and somewhat taken aback. 
‘I—I usually hold it like this.’ I should have said that I never 
held a racquet in any way before, but I was startled. 

‘Because, you know,’ she continued, ‘some crack players do 
play with the curve downwards.’ 

‘But, good heavens! you don’t really suppose . . . 

‘I dare say we'll teach you, Mr. Lancey ’—this with a roguish 
smile and shake of the head. ‘ Minnie is going to serve; shall I 
take first ?’ 

‘Certainly, just as you please; but where am I to go?’ 

‘Why, there, of course, Mr. Lancey; don’t be ridiculous,’ 

Ihad no intention of being more ridiculous than I could help, 
but I felt distinctly uncomfortable. Fitzjames must have been 
indulging in a considerable latitude of statement about me, and 
the young ladies seemed determined to remain in their first error. 
It was a disagreeable predicament. As I stood glaring through 
my spectacles at the trim figures beyond the net, I have no doubt 
they were just as gracefully animated as they had been in the 
previous sett, but now I only saw that they looked as if they 
knew perfectly well what to do with their racquets, and that 
Miss Minnie Delavel was on the point of sending a ball. I was 
infinitely relieved to find that my partner was to ‘ take,’ as she 
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put it; and I breathed a mental prayer that I might not have 
much to do. 

The first ball seemed to fly with horrid velocity, and I looked 
with apprehension at my partner. It stopped, however, in the 
net. The next serve came over all right, not so swift, and Miss 
Lilian sent it easily back; and for two or three flights, I was 
thankful to note, the ball didn’t come near me. I felt that my 
safety was only for a moment, and sure enough my time came, I 
saw the ball shoot from Miss MacBrier’s racquet, and fly straight 
towards me. In that awful moment I thought a great deal; not 
of my sins, but of the humiliation that was about to come upon 
me before the unusually large company of spectators that had 
suddenly assembled. I shut my eyes, and, to quote Spenser, ‘let 
drive’ at the ball. I certainly hit it ; for with the concussion my 
racquet was half turned in my hand. 

‘Well played, Mr. Lancey,’ cried my partner, ‘that was 
splendidly placed; and however did you get such a screw on?’ 

Miss Delavel had failed to send back the ball, which I had 
apparently sent over the net; and, it seemed, we had scored fifteen 
to love. 

How pleasant it was to be praised by Miss Tossy! How 
contemptible it was to be praised undeservedly! O that I had 
boldly avowed that it was a chance, a happy accident, ard that I 
had no credit for the shot! Had Miss Tossy been a man I should 
have done so; but to a lady ——! Alas! I merely smiled a 
smile that was meant to be deprecatory, but only succeeded, I am 
afraid, in being sickly, and answered :— 

‘Not at all, Miss Delavel; I am sure you could have done ever 
so much better.’ But Miss Tossy only shook her racquet at me 
from her own court, and said: ‘ And you said you didn’t play!’ 

‘But I protest...’ I got no further, for Miss Minnie was 
on the eve of sending a serve to me. May the heavens be praised! 
both that and the next serve went into the net, and the game stood 
love-thirty. 

‘You see,’ said my partner, ‘ Minnie was trying to give you 
an extra-difficult service.’ Oh, baseness of deceit again! I tried 
to look as though I were quite ready for the most puzzling serve 
in Minnie’s répertovre. What madness! In what century had I 
left my brains? I knew I should never hit another ball, and yet 
I weakly sought to gain a temporary credit in Miss Tossy’s eyes, 

The next serve my partner missed, and we were fifteen-thirty. 
It-was again my turn.. I tried to be resigned, but I was horribly 
agitated. Miss Minnie had determined to try me with what I 
afterwards learnt is called a‘lob.’ The ball rose slowly in the air, 
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describing a lofty parabolic arch. It seemed actually to hang in 
the air. I could hear my heart beating, for I felt that a supreme 
moment had come. I must either hit that ball or live for ever 
an impostor in the eyes of the nicest girl I had ever seen. I drew 
my breath quickly ; I felt alternately hot and cold; a sort of mist 
rose over my spectacles. As the ball fell I smote desperately at 
it, with an energy that i was far too agitated to control. 

A shout of laughter from the spectators brought me to myself 
with a jerk. Whither the ball had gone I did not know; but, from 
the direction in which the people were all looking, it seemed to 
have flown into a shrubbery about one hundred yards behind our 
opponents. Miss Tossy turned to me. 

‘Why, Mr. Lancey, are you always so severe upon lob faults? 
It’s too bad of you taking such a swipe. Fault, Minnie!’ 

‘Gracious powers,’ thought I, ‘they think I meant to put it 
out of court.’ I thought they were laughing at me, but it seems 
my play was a legitimate joke. I cannot help it now; I must be 
a tennis-player whether I will or not. Iam like Autolycus in the 
‘Winter's Tale.’ ‘If I have a mind to be honest, I see Fortune 
would not suffer me.’ Thanks to Fortune, the next serve to me 
was into the net again, and we had forty to our opponents’ fifteen. 
Miss Tossy, however, again failed in returning the serve to her, 
and we stood thirty-forty. 

I was almost completely callous when I knew that I was to 
‘take’ again. I should probably find some escape. I seemed to 
be a favourite of the gods; and though I shouid probably die 
young on that account, what mattered it, so long as I maintained 
my position as a man of skill in the eyes of Miss Delavel? The 
ball came whizzing over, struck the ground near my feet, and 
bounced away I should say about a foot below my racquet. 

‘What a shoot, Minnie!’ cried my partner. ‘I see you weren’t 
prepared for that naughty girl’s shoot, Mr. Lancey. You were too 
confident.’ 

I didn’t understand then what a shoot was, but I saw that 
somehow my miss had not seriously damaged my reputation as a 
player. 

‘That’s deuce,’ called out Miss Delavel. 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ said I,-involuntarily. 

‘It’s deuce; we were thirty-forty, you know, and we scored 
this time.’ 


I was relieved; it was a technical term, and indeed Fitzjames 
had warned me of it. 

‘ Play, Tossy!’ said Miss Delavel; and the ball came skim- 
ming over the net. Tossy did play it, and back it went into the 
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left corner of Miss MacBrier’s court. The latter was taken by 
surprise, she had not expected to have the return, and with a little 
shriek she dived wildly at the ball. 

‘ Well taken, Miss MacBrier; but I am afraid it’s out,’ cried 
Fitzjames, who had recently reappeared on the scene, while the 
ball came flying over my head. I was resolved now, and sprang 
desperately upwards, brandishing my racquet at the ball. I 
missed. 

‘Oh, Mr. Lancey, I thought you were going to hit it, and it 
was out of court,’ said my partner. 

Saved again! it was little short of miraculous. If I had hit 
the ball I should have done wrong, apparently ; and goodness 
knows I had done my best to hit it. Well, it was my fate to 
deceive. I couldn’t help it, I was doomed to be ‘T. Lancey, 
the great tennis-player ;’ so I said as confidently as I could, ‘ Of 
course it was, Miss Delavel, there was no fear of my hitting it.’ 

In one sense the answer was true enough; but for the sense it 
conveyed to my partner O that Miss Torsy had said and 
done to me what Macbeth said and did to the soldier who told 
him of the approach of Birnam Wood! 

‘ That’s vantage to us,’ she cried, ‘I do believe we'll win. Go 
on, Minnie.’ Minnie did go on, and I was not surprised that my 
feeble poke resulted in returning the ball just between our adver- 
saries, who each left it alone, under the impression that the other 
was about to take it. 

‘That makes game,’ remarked Miss Tossy. ‘Thank you very 
much ; you played awfully well, in spite of a strange racquet.’ 

I merely bowed. I felt a glow of shame upon my cheek ; and 
even that, I bitterly thought, would be attributed to my exertions 
and not to its true cause, thanks to my miserable good luck. 
Just at that moment the luncheon-bell rang ; and from henceforth 
for ever thanks be to the stern punctuality of hydropathic esta- 
blishments, and to the unaffected appetite which everyone has at 
luncheon time in these places. I was reprieved. We were all 
apparently disappointed that our sett had come to a premature 
conclusion ; but, as the ladies were going to drive that afternoon, 
it was agreed that we should finish it on Monday forenoon, the 
next day being Sunday. I assured the young ladies that it would 
give me much pleasure. Wretch that I was, that very moment I 
had sworn to myself to devise excuses to avoid ever playing again. 
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CuapTer II. 


THERE is a constant process of change going on in the positions 
that the guests occupy at table in hydropathic establishments. 
The fresh comers are usually placed the bottom of one side of 
one of the long tables in the dining-hall, and gradually, as 
guests of longer standing depart, and as they begin to feel what 
Dr. Chalmers might have designated the propulsive force of a 
new arrival, they work their way to the top, round it, and by 
degrees make their way down the other side, to the bottom again. 
Thence they are transferred to another of the long tables and 
repeat the process, until they reach the ultimate limit at the 
doctor’s right hand. It thus happens that while one’s right- and 
left-hand neighbours are always the same till one or other leaves 
the house, those who are opposite are different every day. On 
this eventful day, therefore, it came to pass that Fitzjames and I, 
who were on our way up the first side of the table, found ourselves 
at luncheon directly opposite Miss Scott and her two charming 
nieces, who were on their way down the second side. I hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry, for the shadow of deceit that 
hung over me blighted all the pleasure I might have taken in the 
conversation of a bright young girl. Of course lawn-tennis was 
one of the first topics, and I was on the rack lest I should betray 
myself. Fitzjames, however, came to my rescue and managed to 
turn the talk in other directions, though he assured me afterwards 
that it was as good as a comedy to see me fencing with Miss 
Tossy. Thé same interposition protected me at dinner-time ; 
and as all the young people adjourned in the evening to dance in 
the recreation-room, the subject of tennis was shelved. I took 
care to have no mistake made about my dancing ; and emphatic- 
ally avowed my inability. However, Miss Tossy, who seemed to 
be as enthusiastic about dancing as about tennis, insisted upon 
teaching me a new and not very difficult polka-step in the hall; 
and afterwards, when we tried it in the dancing-room, I got on 
wonderfully. 

The next day was Sunday, and I breathed more freely. The 
girls, who had very delightful little notions about Sunday behaviour, 
preferred not even to talk about tennis, and so I was free from 
one fear. Fitzjames and I went to church with them, and on 
the way thither Miss Tossy, Miss Scott, and I had quite an inter- 
esting conversation about the religion of the ancient Peruvians, 
Perhaps I had more than my share of the talk; but neither of 
the ladies would say they were tired, and Miss Scott especially 
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thanked me for my improving information, which, she was good 
enough to say, was so different from the Sunday conversation of 
other young men. After luncheon we sat in the garden under the 
trees near the tennis-lawn. I felt delightfully triumphant as I 
looked at the last ; like a debtor not liable to arrest on Sunday, 
Miss Tossy noticed my glance, and, with a merry little laugh, 
cried, ‘No, Mr. Lancey, you mustn’t! I know youare dying for a 
game, but remember what day it is!’ Ah, if she only knew! 
Again, miserable hypocrite, I had to affect grief for what filled 
me with unspeakable satisfaction. We had a delightful afternoon, 
Gentle Miss Scott and her two pretty nieces proved a most 
sympathetic audience for stories from the mythologies of different 
countries, which Miss Scott allowed to be quite suitable for 
Sunday, as being connected with religion. How I came to speak 
of such a subject I don’t know; but I felt astonishingly fluent 
and unconstrained, and even Fitzjames, who lay on the grass 
with his pipe a little to leeward, remarked that I was ‘in it’ that 
afternoon. If ‘it’ meant a highly comfortable frame of mind, ! 
certainly was. I completely forgot lawn-tennis and all connected 
with it ; for me there was no to-morrow with inevitable exposure. 
Oh, that every day were Sunday! 

I need not have feared. The ladies had come to the end of 
their stay at Strathblane, and were going to take a brief tour 
through the Highlands before meeting their father, Colonel 
Delavel, at Edinburgh on the following Saturday. Curiously 
enough, Fitzjames had discovered that we were going by exactly 
the same route, and had persuaded Miss Scott, who was a little 
nervous about travelling without an escort, that it would be for 
everyone’s advantage to allow us to join and assist her party. 
We were to start the next forenoon before lunch, ‘ but,’ said Miss 
Tossy, ‘I think we'll be able to finish our sett before we start; 
don’t you hope so, Mr. Lancey ?’ 

If the guilt of silently assenting be less black than that of verb- 
ally expressing concurrence, I am entitled to the slight advantage. 
I saw myself plunging deeper and deeper in the mire. I longed 
to tell Miss Tossy all, but dared not. Coward, I lulled my con- 
science with sophistries. What need to open her eyes now? A 
short week and we should part, probably never to meet again; 
then why cloud the happiness of that week? She had said she 
could never like anyone who couldn’t play tennis; it was too 
much to resign all chance of Miss Tossy’s smiles and good opinion. 
How I envied that other T. Lancey! Would I were he, and a 
justifiable hero in Miss Tossy’s eyes. 

On Monday morning I awoke in low spirits. I sprang up, 
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and oh, joy, I was on fortune’s cap the very button! It was rain- 
ing heavily. Blessed climate of Scotland, there would be no 
tennis. But the trial of wearing a dismal countenance to hide a 
joyful heart was almost as bad, and even now I cannot think of 
that morning’s greetings without feeling my cheeks burn with 
shame. The rain continued all the morning, but shortly after we 
got into the train the sun struggled through the clouds, and we 
had a fine afternoon and evening. We had quite a considerable 
tour marked out for our week, and never shall I forget these 
delightful days. Fitzjames was a splendidly capable man to travel 
with, and managed everything, while to me, a3 a ‘ book-man,’ was 
intrusted the duty of exhuming the interesting items from the 
fat. green guide-book for the general benefit. I don’t suppose 
guide-books usually move any sentimental regards in the hearts 
of their possessors, still less when they are heavy and fat; but I 
cherish an affection for that guide-book that is undying, and 
never see Hs corpulent-form without feeling as though I beheld an 
old friend. I felt less nervous than ever, and Miss Scott, Miss 
Tossy, and I got through an enormous quantity of talk. Thanks 
to the incidents of travel and to Miss Scott’s presence, lawn-tennis 
did not often come upon the tapis, but, when it did, it gave me a 
twinge as though my conscience had toothache. 

Saturday duly found us in Edinburgh. I had been somewhat 
nervous about the Colonel. Miss Tossy had assured me more 
than once that ‘ Papa would be very pleased to see me, and thank 
me for all my trouble.’ But there is always a lurking uncertainty 
about young ladies’ papas. Colonel Delavel, who was waiting for 
us in the Royal Hotel, was not one of your truculent old fellows, 
with bloodshot eyes and loud voices, but was as quiet and retir- 
ing as was consistent with an erect martial figure and a heavy 
white moustache. He received me very kindly. ‘Very glad to 
see you, Mr. Lancey. You've been looking after these two young 
baggages, I hear. I hope you got on better than I do.’ I assured 
him it was a great pleasure, &c. ‘ By the way,’ he went on, ‘I 
wonder whether you are any relation to old Jeremy Lancey in 
Calcutta, “ Ginger Jeremy” we used to call him.’ ‘¢ Yes, Colonel, 
he was my uncle.’ ‘What! you’re old Ginger’s nephew! I’m 
delighted to see you. Why, you must be young Theodore Lancey, 
that got all . . . . My dear boy, shake hands again.’ 

This was all right; this was a charming sort of ‘ papa.’ Before 
the arrival of Fitzjames, who had walked from the Waverley 
Station, we were on the best of terms. The Colonel insisted on 
our taking rooms at the Royal; indeed, he secured rooms for us 
himself before we could make any objections, which neither of us 
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had the remotest intention of doing. We stayed in Edinburgh 
three or four days, enjoying peerless weather, and charmed with 
that most beautiful of cities. The Colonel was in great spirits 
and trotted round with us to all the lions. Miss Scott seemed to 
consider her responsibility as extinguished by the Colonel’s pre- 
_ sence, and she generally remained with him while we younger four 

* indefatigably ascended all the stairs and steps and steep paths that 
led to anything to be seen. Fitzjames, with an admirable con- 
sistency, generally led the way with Miss Delavel, while Miss 
Tossy naturally fell to my lot. I gradually grew less and less 
nervous and tongue-tied in her society, and often found myself 
talking to her with the utmost sang-froid, and even exchanging 
mild jests with her. But it was not all pleasure. I was too 
deeply involved in iniquity to escape punishment, and every time 
lawn-tennis was mentioned I felt as though I had received a stab. 
I avoided the subject as much as possible in conversation, and yet 
sat up at night reading all the available literature on the game, 
for which I wrote to my bookseller in London. I gradually 
acquired a tolerable theoretical acquaintance with the terms of 
the game, but I was always in agonies of alarm lest I should 
make some utter and irretrievably ludicrous blunder when I 
ventured to speak on the subject. May my worst enemy never be 
in such torture! But I was still Fortune’s favourite, and even my 
reluctance to speak on the subject was regarded as_ peculiar 
delicacy on the part of ‘ T. Lancey, the great player,’ in not wish- 
ing to bore papa or Aunt Margaret with a selfish topic. With 
the Colonel I was in high favour, and he found me an unobtrusive 
listener to all his old stories, in not a few of which ‘ Jeremy 
Ginger’ was a figure. 

When we left Edinburgh, the Colonel to take his girls down to 
his place in Herts, and Fitzjames and I to further travel, I 
received a most cordial invitation to visit the Delavels immedi- 
ately on my return south. For a moment as I looked at Tossy’s 
blue eyes and pouting lips I leaned to assent, but when she ex- 
claimed, ‘Do come, Mr. Lancey, and we’ll have some splendid 
games of tennis,’ I shuddered at my danger and made my ex- 
cuses as well as I might. I thought that Tossy looked dis- 
appointed, and, had not all the others been present, I believe I 
should have flung myself on her mercy and revealed all. The 
Colonel insisted, however, on my promising to visit them at 
Christmas, and I consented. There could not surely be any tennis 
at Christmas time. 

I ‘did not relapse into the bygone centuries when I returned 
to London. I had found my contemporaries so very pleasant that 
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I resolved to take up my permanent abode in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and revisit my former haunts only occasionally. Fitzjames 
gave me much help in bringing myself down to date, and indeed 
I began to like him more than I had ever done before. He knew 
the Delavels, and was always willing to talk about them, and it is 
a great assistance to friendship when two fellows like to talk 
about the same people. He used sometimes to rally me about 
my tennis, and cry that it wasn’t fair of me finding my way into 
ladies’ favour under false colours. I never could summon up 
courage to tell him how serious a matter it was to me, and by- 
and-by he forgot all about it. I practised tennis very diligently, 
for though I knew, of course, that I could not continue under my 
present character, as a champion, still Miss Tossy had said she 
didn’t think she could like anyone who couldn't play, and I re- 
solved to emerge from that category at all hazards. I joined a 
suburban club, and several times I went to see the real T. Lancey 
play; and when I saw what Miss Tossy had thought me able to 
perform I almost swooned. The glaring difference was too 
frightful. 

Christmas week came at last, and with it a cordial note from 
the Colonel, repeating his invitation. The note ended with a 
regret that there would be no tennis, unless I insisted upon play- 
ing in the snow, but he dared say they would be able to make me 
forget my passion for a week or so, with other amusements. 

Bumaloe Hall was a fine old country-house, rechristened by 
the Colonel. It was attached to a small estate, and contained all 
the devices for securing comfort that an old colonial could imagine. 
The house was filled with Christmas guests, and, as I expected, 
Fitzjames was one of these. I received a hearty welcome; the 
Colonel was kindness itself, and the young ladies were, if possible, 
prettier than ever. Lilian, I thought, looked especially bewitch- 
ing, and I imagined I perceived just the faintest little blush on 
her cheeks as she shook hands with me. 

The blackness of my deceit loomed darker and darker in my 
mind’s eye the longer I thought of the Delavels’ kindness, and I 
resolved to discharge my conscience as soon as possible and take 
the consequences. I felt that I could make my confession only to 
Miss Tossy ; with the others my tennis character had not been so 
prominent. I arrived in the afternoon two days after Christmas, 
and in the evening there was to be a ball at Bumaloe Hall. Fitz- 
james, among his other good offices, had impressed upon me the 
necessity of learning to dance, if I were going to remain in this 
century, and while we were waiting for the guests from outside, I 
found that my step exactly suited Miss Tossy’s. She would not 
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give me many dances, and I was forced to content myself with 
two waltzes and ‘the Lancers,’ for ‘squares’ were not entirely 
banished from the Bumaloe programme. 

My two waltzes with Miss Tossy were simply delicious; but at 
‘the Lancers’ we found we were an odd couple, all the sets being 
completed. I was not very sorry, and we strolled into the con- 
servatory to escape from the heat of the dancing-room. We 
talked of our travels in Scotland and of all the little incidents that 
had made them so pleasant. Tossy innocently remarked, ‘ Isn’t it 
curious, Mr. Lancey, that we have never contrived to finish that 
seit at tennis. I do so long to see you play properly, you know. 
You have been playing a good deal in London, haven’t you?’ I 
thanked my stars that to this question I could truthfully answer 
‘Yes’; there were not many questions about tennis that I could 
answer truthfully. ‘ Yes, I’ve heard a good deal about you. Bab 
Fraser told me all about that tournament, and how splendidly you 
beat Mr. Martin. This was becoming awful. I had seen that 
tournament, and I had seen the real Lancey (I was all sham) 
defeat Martin, a feat that I was hopelessly incapable of. The 
error must be cleared up now, at once. I should seize the oppor- 
tunity; that conservatory should be the scene of my confession. 
But, alas! as I began, my cursed nervousness came upon me like 
a flood. ‘Miss Tossy, Miss Delavel, I should like . . . 1 mean, 
I must say something about that tennis. I’m not... that is 
. . » you mistake what...’ 

I had stammered thus far when I was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Miss Delavel and Fitzjames. The former 
looked exceedingly rosy, while the latter walked coolly up to 
Tossy, kissed her, and said, ‘ Well, sister Tossy, may I take a 
brother’s privilege?’ For an instant the girls looked at each 
other, and then Tossy rushed at her sister, crying, ‘Oh, Minnie, 
I’m so glad!’ There wasn’t time for any domestic felicitations, 
however, for ‘the Lancers’ had come to an end, and the dancers 
began to make their way into the conservatory. 

I was as glad as anyone at the news of Fitzjames’s engage- 
ment to Miss Delavel, but I could not help wishing that he 
had chosen another time for declaring himself. As it was, after 
desperately screwing up my courage, I had been interrupted in dis- 
burdening my conscience; and who could teil when I should have 
another opportunity of speaking to Miss Tossy alone? For the 
next few days I was in utter agony. Fortunately, none of the 
people in the house had ever seen the real Lancey, and they 
accepted me as the genuine article. They put intricate questions 
to me about tennis, and it was a constant strain upon me to avoid 
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committing myself to anything. I haven’t the least doubt, how- 
ever, that many of my opinions have since then raised serious dis- 
sensions in various local clubs; but, after all, these commotions 
could be nothing*compared to the troubles within my own bosom. 
I used to steal away from the merry groups whenever the talk 
threatened to approach lawn-tennis, and when escape was impos-— 
sible I was impelled by the grim dread of exposure to force aside 
my shyness and nervousness, and try to lead the conversation into 
other channels. Fitzjames was struck with the change. ‘I say, 
old fellow,’ he said to me, ‘you are coming it strong. I never 
heard you talk so much in my life before ; and where, in the name 
of Joe Miller, do you get those extraordinary stories of yours?’ 
But I didn’t tell him that under the driving pressure, when 
memory failed, invention had to provide the anecdote that was to 
stave off lawn-tennis. When the pressure was removed, I was 
more nervous than ever, and had several brief téte-d-téte with 
Miss Tossy without venturing to approach the subject. For some 
reason Miss Delavel’s engagement was not generally published ; 
and the fact that I had been admitted to a family secret only 
made my concealment the more heinous, while it gave me some- 
times an opportunity for conversation with Miss Tossy, for Fitz- 
james used to exert his ingenuity to bring about circumstances in 
which he and I might accidentally be told off to look after the sisters. 
That once done, the internal arrangements of our square party 
were stereotyped. On one of these occasions we had been skating, 
and were returning from the pond by the path through the woods. 
Miss Tossy, apropos of a letter she had received, asked me some 
questions about tennis, and then, without waiting for a reply, went 
on, ‘Oh, by the way, Mr. Lancey, you were going to tell me some- 
thing about lawn-tennis the other night, in the conservatory, you 
remember ? ” 

To have a pretty young lady remember for three days what he 
has said to her is a compliment fitted to turn any average young 
man’s head. And seeing that the pretty young lady in this case 
was looking specially bewitching in some sort of fur arrangement, 
that there was no one else in sight, and that I had to return to 
London in a couple of days, what wonder that I forgot all about 
my good resolutions, and, neglecting this magnificent opening for 
my confession, stammered out :— 

‘I remember, Miss Delavel ; but before that—I mean I have 
something else, Miss Lilian—wouldn’t you like to be like your 
sister—that is—oh, Tossy, I have loved you ever since I saw you 
at Strathblane! ‘Will you be my wife ?’ 

If anyone wish to see a beautiful girl look her very best, let 
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him get her to consent to be his wife in the frosty light of a 
winter sunset ; for I vow I never saw Tossy looking more lovely 
than when she shyly promised to share my life. I am not going 
to attempt to reduce to the painful distinctness of grammatical 
sentences the conversation that ensued, and that made us both 
miss afternoon tea. For some all too brief moments I was the 
happiest of men. But there was still the lurking adder to sting 
me in my joy. Nestling her soft cheek against my coat, Tossy 
murmured: ‘And I’m so proud of your lawn-tenis too; I really 
think it was that that made me like you first.’ \ 

‘What, Tossy, like?’ : 

‘ Yes,’ said Tossy, mutinously; ‘it was “like,” for I didn’t love 
you till long after, sir; but I don’t believe I should ever have 
cared for you if you hadn’t been such a good player.’ 

A cold shudder passed over me as I listened. Good Heavens, 
what had I brought upon myself! I quailed before the revelation 
that must ensue. HadI a right to clasp that form in my arms in 
such deceit ? Yet, how could I mar the sweetness of ‘ our’ first 
moments with any horrible confession? How I cursed my weakness, 
my folly, my deceit! And yet, had I not won a wife ? 

A man who has just been accepted is generally bold enough to 
face a raging lion, much less a gentlemanly ‘papa.’ And before 
the glory of my afternoon’s walk died away in me, I had an interview 
with the Colonel. He guessed my object and helped me outa 
good deal, and seemed as relieved and as satisfied as I was when 
the interview was over. I only wish all men found ‘the papas’ as 
agreeable. I arranged, of course, to stay a few days longer than I had 
originally intended; and though my conscience often interrupted 
my peace, Tcssy and I had a variety of other subjects than tennis 
to talk about. The Colonel was to return to India in April, and 
after much persuasion and argument it was agreed he should see 
both daughters provided with a special protector before he sailed. 
We were to be married on April 16. 

The interval passed, I suppose, at the rate of one day every 
twenty-four hours; and as I had naturally a good deal to do, in- 
cluding the bringing out of my book on ‘ Comparative Mythology,’ 
it passed with tolerable rapidity. The Colonel came up to London 
to look after his affairs, but his town-house had no tennis-lawn ; 
and by continued good-luck I escaped having to reveal’my dupli- 
city. For I had doggedly argued myself into the determination 
to keep silence on the point for the present. It would be exceed- 
ingly bad taste to obtrude such disagreeable matter on the few 
weeks yet left before our marriage. Besides, it would be so much 
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easier after we were married; there should be no difficulty in con- 
fessing to the wife of one’s won 

Time passed on. The 16th of April arrived, iil we were 
married, just a week ago to-day. We have to content ourselves 
with a very short honeymoon, for we must return to see the Colonel 
before he sails for India. Tossy wished to visit Edinburgh again, 
and here in Edinburgh we arrived two days ago. What misery it 
would have spared me if only the last visit to Edinburgh had seen 
me in my true colours ; it was reserved for this occasion to unmask 
me! This evening, after dining at six, I went out to post a note 
from Tossy to her father, while she stayed behind to look at the 
London papers which had just arrived. When I returned she 
greeted me with a curious little laugh, and exclaimed : ‘ Isn’t this 
funny, Theo? Here’s quite a long account of a tennis-match 
played yesterday by Mr. T. Lancey against Mr. Martin. They 
don’t seem to know that T. Lancey was quite otherwise engaged.’ 

I saw at once that Nemesis had run me down. The time for 
explanation had come, and, instead of having the advantage of 
making a voluntary confession, I was driven to it; and Tossy 
would never believe that I had intended to confess. I suppose my 
horror must have appeared in my face, for Tossy looked quite 
frightened. 

‘What is the matter, Theo—it’s just a mistake, I suppose ?’ 

‘I can explain it, said J, in a hollow voice. ‘Iam not that 
T. Lancey.’ 

‘Then there are two great players of that name? How odd!’ 

‘No, Tossy, you have been mistaken about me all the time. 
I'm not a tennis-player at all.’ 

‘Oh, Theo, what do you mean? I saw you playing myself.’ 

‘I never had a racquet before in my hand.’ And desperation 
aiding me, I related to Tossy in a few words the whole miserable 
history, not sparing myself. Poor Tossy Jooked at first incredulous 
and almost amused, but then her expression changed, and she 
buried her face in her handkerchief. When I had finished I was 
too humiliated to plead for myself; but when I attempted to take 
Tossy’s hand, she drew it away, and, turning her back upon me, 
said :— 

‘So, then, you have been deceiving us all this time, and you 
can’t play one bit? And I was so proud of your being such a 
good player, and wrote to everybody, and . 

Here a sob interrupted poor Tossy, but she recovered herself, 
and went on still with face averted :— 

‘I think it was horrible of you to marry me like that under 
false pretences ; and papa will be very angry; and I don’t believe 
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now that I’m really married to you at all; I—I thought you were 
quite different.’ 

Here Tossy fairly broke down, and ran from the room with her 
handkerchief before her eyes. I had been unable to say a word 
for myself; I was too wretched. I followed Tossy upstairs, but she 
had locked the door of her room, and told me to go away and not 
speak to her, which I was sorrowfully constrained to do, for a 
man cannot well expostulate with his wife from the public corridor 
of an hotel. I could only return in misery to our sitting-room. Is 
this, then, the issue of Fitzjames’s hateful joke? Have I wrecked 
my life’s happiness for that? Would Tossy ever love me again ? 
Or would she insist on living apart from me? Are all my dreams 
of sweet home life with my dainty little wife merely idle dreams 
and nothing more? I feel crushed, and yet cannot repine at the 
severity of my sentence. A week married, and I am sitting here 
thus, and Tossy in tears upstairs ! 


I could write no more, but laying down my pen, and hiding 
my face in my hands, thought bitterly of the loss of our happiness. 
As I sat thus the door opened, a light little figure entered the 
room, two soft white arms.stole round my neck before I could 
turn, and Tossy was in my arms, laughing and kissing me by 


turns, and looking as bright and saucy and merry as ever. 

‘You dear old goose,’ she said, with an ‘interruption,’ ‘ did you 
really think that ” know all that before? I knew perfectly 
well all about you. urying to pass off as a great tennis-player. 
Fitzjames told us. And the idea of thinking that I would care 
for anyone simply because he could play tennis! Oh, you stupid 
old dear. And you deserved to be punished for never confessing, 
though I could hardly help laughing at your doleful tale, poor old 
man, and had to run away. But I’m sorry you took it so much to 


heart, and now I shall reward you. You may kiss me if you 
like!’ 


FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. 
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An Arab Wedding in 1883. 


Descriptions of Arab customs have so often been placed before 
the reading public, that some apology is needed for again attempt- 
ing to describe the ceremonies attending an Arab wedding. My 
excuse for attempting what has been so often done before must be 
that a wedding on a grand scale is an exceedingly rare occurrence 
amongst the Arabs of the Soudan, and, owing to the great variety 
of tribes represented at an Arab seaport, an unusually gocd oppor- 
tunity was afforded of witnessing different tribal customs. The 
wedding I propose to describe took place in the present year of 
grace 1883, at Souakin. For the benefit of those whose geography 
was learnt some years ago, let me state that Souakin is a town 
situated on the Red Sea in 19° N. lat. and 37° E. long., and is the 
chief port for the produce of the Soudan and the equatorial pro- 
vinces of Egypt. The fathers of both bride and bridegroom were 
leading merchants in the port—the father of the bridegroom 
being the owner of nearly two-thirds of the island on which 
Souakin is built. The festivities in connection with the wedding 
lasted for ten days, during which time open house was kept by the 
bridegroom’s father; music, singing, and dancing being kept up 
night after night until dawn announced the approach of day. 
Each night some different tribe gave its own peculiar songs and 
dances, in a large shamiana which had been erected for the 
purpose, and all Souakin flocked to participate in or be passive 
spectators of the scene. Professional singers and dancers had 
been brought over the sea from Jeddah to assist the local talent, - 
and the intervals between the dances were filled up with Arab 
love-songs. The favourite musical instrument of all Arabs is the 
drum, or tum-tum. This consists of a gourd or a large earthen 
bowl, with a skin stretched over it. The Souakinese have also a 
sort of double flageolet, made of reeds, which makes a very shrill 
though not unpleasant sound; and the Hadramaut Arabs use a 
species of bagpipes which emit sounds productive of the most 
exquisite torture. The music, as a rule, is of a very monotonous 
character, though at times something like a quick march is 
struck up, which is always accompanied by the audience with a 
clapping of hands. Entertainments were given on successive 
nights, by the Bishareen Arabs who inhabit the hill country 
between Souakin and the Nile on the south-west ; by the Hadendoas 
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who dwell south near the Abyssinian frontier ; by the Hadramauts 
who hail from the Persian Gulf; and by professional dancing 
girls from Jeddah, who gave several performances of the Deluka, 
a dance very similar to the Indian nautch. The national dance 
of the Bishareen Arabs is of a military character, as becomes the 
members of so warlike a tribe. The dancers form a circle, stand- 
ing about four paces apart, so as to give space for the brandishing 
of their spears. They then move slowly round to the beating of 
the tum-tums, singing the while, and now and again halting and 
raising their spears high above their heads, as if about to hurl 
them. Gradually the music quickens, and with it the steps of the 
dancers ; the spears whirl round the heads of the dusky warriors 
at an astonishing rate, and it looks as though somebody would 
certainly be impaled. This continues till the dancers are tired 
out, when they retire, and their places are taken by another 
batch. They soon come up to time again, however, and about 
thirty of them will keep the dance going incessantly throughout 
the night. The dance of the Hadendoas is somewhat similar, 
except that they are armed with swords, and all carry round 
shields made of hippopotamus hide. As they get excited 
in the dance, they crouch and spring, and assume the most 
grotesque attitudes, clashing their swords, and making wonderful 
close shaves of cutting off each other’s heads. The appearance of 
these men is very picturesque. It is the exception to see one under 
six feet in height, and the way they dress their hair adds another 
inch or two to their stature. Their method of hairdressing is so 
peculiar that it merits description. A parting is made all round 
the head on a level with the eyes. Above the parting the crown 
of the head is covered with crisp black hair standing on end and 
looking very like a blacking-brush, below the parting the hair is 
allowed to grow long, often reaching to the shoulders; owing to its 
great thickness it forms a compact mass round the neck and affords 
an invaluable protection from the heat of the sun. Some twist 
their chignons into innumerable little plaits, but the favourite way 
is to wear it frizzed out as much as possible. Strapped to their 
tight arm above the elbow they wear little leathern boxes containing 
verses of the Koran as charms against sickness. Their dress con- 
sists of a linen cloth which they fold several times round their loins, 
one end being thrown over the left shoulder. Very different 
in appearance and mien are the Hadramaut Arabs who dwell 
east of the Gulf of Aden. Traders for years, they have deserted 
the arts of war for those of commerce. They are to be found at 
all the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and are the 
objects of the cordial] dislike of the European trader, who finds it 
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impossible to compete on equal terms with them. They have 
found, however, a dangerous rival in the Banian, who manages to 
conduct business on an equally economical system. The national 
dance of the Hadramauts, as might be expected from a nation of 
shopkeepers, is of a staid and sober character. Their music, con- 
sisting of pipes and tum-tums, isexcruciating. The dancers form up 
in two rows and advance and retire, first very slowly, then quicker, 
at intervals jumping off the ground with both feet. Various steps 
are introduced into the dance, and it is performed throughout in 
silence save for the continual beating of 


the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife. 


The Deluka, which is the favourite dance amongst the Arabs on 
both sides of the Red Sea, is always performed by professional 
ballet-dancers, and is almost exactly similar to the Indian nautch. 
As performed before a male audience it is very dull and tiresome, 
but I believe, as performed in the recesses of the harem, it isa very 
different matter. I was told in confidence by a fair Odalisque, that 
on these occasions the fun waxes fast and furious, and is anything 
but decorous. But to return tothe wedding. The religious ceremony 
took place on the seventh day of the festivities, at 9 a.m. English 
time. It was performed at the residence of the bridegroom’s father, 
in the presence of a large audience, including H.E. Raschid Pasha, 
the Governor-General of the Eastern Soudan, the officers of the 
Egyptian man-of-war ‘ Gafferia,’ and the principal merchants at the 
port. Punctually at the time announced the bridegroom entered 
the hall, accompanied by the father of the bride (who represented 
his daughter) and the sheik who was to perform the ceremony. 
They took their seats on a raised dais, and immediately afterwards 
incense was brought in and placed in large censers in front of them. 
As the clouds of smoke rolled up, the sheik commenced the service 
with a long prayer in Arabic. He then put some questions to the 
bridegroom and the bride’s representative, which having been 
answered he joined their hands, and placing his own hands on their 
wrists he offered up another prayer and the ceremony was over. 
It must have been rather trying for the bride’s father, who had to 
go through the whole form of being married himself. Servants 
now brought in some gorgeous robes on trays, presents from the 
bridegroom’s father ; one was given to the sheik who performed 
the ceremony, one to the bridegroom, and others to some of the 
guests. Sherbet was then handed round, and rose-water having 
been sprinkled on the hands of each guest, they departed. 

The appearance of the hall during the performance of the 
ceremony was very picturesque, owing to the bright-coloured robes 
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worn by the Arab sheiks and merchants. All Arabs of position 
possess a gala suit, and it is wonderful what taste they show in 
their blending of colours. On this occasion there were some very 
gorgeous costumes. The bridegroom wore a salmon-coloured silk 
robe with a gold-embroidered shawl tied round his waist, and a 
white and gold turban. The bride’s father, a very handsome dark 
Arab, appeared in maize-coloured silk with a blue-and-gold turban, 
The sheik who married them was in dark blue, and wore on his 
head the green turban which marks the lineal descendants of the 
Prophet. Many others were equally resplendent, the general effect 
being very bright and pleasant. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day, a dinner was given to the principal guests. The 
dinner was served in the genuine Arab fashion, knives and forks 
being conspicuous by their absence. It was a long and rather 
tedious affair, each dish being served separately. The cooking 
was excellent, though the order of the dishes seemed a little eccen- 
tric to English notions. The following was the menu :— 


Soup. 

A sheep roasted whole and stuffed with rice, raisins, and pistachio nuts, 
Meat stewed with balmia. 

Meat stewed with tomatoes. 

A sweet made of flour, sugar, and almonds (Fetteia). 

Mincemeat wrapped in vine leaves. 

Meat stewed with bringals (Egg-plant). 

Kabobs. 

Sweet pastry. 

Fish fried in ghee. 

Stuffed tomatoes. 

Roast chickens. 

Sweet (Lukmat el Kadi [the Prophet’s mouthful]—flour and honey). 
Meat stewed with dhurra. 

Meat stewed with dates. 

Mincemeat wrapped in cotton leaves. 

Blane mange. Boiled rice. 

Persian dates preserved in honey. 


On the evening of the ninth day the religious ceremony of the 
Zickr took place. This was attended by a far larger number of 
people than any of the previous performances, as it appeals specially 
to the more fanatical of Mussulmen, who are strongly represented in 
Souakin and the neighbourhood. There must have been at least 
a couple of thousand present; amongst them were a considerable 
number of dervishes, who with their unkempt locks and filthy 
garments presented a most weird appearance. The worshippers 
formed themselves into a square, in the centre of which four sheiks 
seated on the ground chanted passages from the Koran. Each 
verse was repeated by the worshippers, the effect being very 
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striking. This went on for about two hours, when the chanting 
began to be interrupted by frequent cries of Allah! from the 
dervishes. Soon these shouts became general, the whole body of 
worshippers joining in the cry and bowing their heads at each in- 
vocation of the Deity. The chanting was now entirely suspended, 
and the dervishes came out from the congregation into the centre 
of the square and danced frantically round. The worshippers 
quickened their shouts of Allah, bowing their heads till some 
almost touched the ground. The noise was tremendous, and 
resembled the deep moaning of the surf on a rockbound coast. 
Several of the dervishes fell down from exhaustion, and many of 
the worshippers fainted from the effects of the excitement 
combined with the heat and dust. Their places were speedily 
taken by others, who had hitherto been passive spectators of the 
scene but now became infected with religious fervour. At inter- 
vals the chanting of the Koran was again attempted, but the 
moment one of the dervishes commenced to whirl round it was 
broken off, and again hoarse shouts of Allah! Allah! rent the 
air. The varied nationalities of the worshippers, amongst whom 
were Arabs from both sides of the Red Sea and natives of almost 
every tribe between the Equator and the northern tropic, added 
much to the picturesqueness of the ceremony. On the following 
day the last of the ceremonies in connection with the wedding 
festivities took place, viz. the procession of the bridegroom to the 
residence of the bride for the purpose of claiming and being intro- 
duced to his wife. As yet, according to Arab custom, he had never 
seen her, though doubtless very accurate accounts of her charms 
had reached him through the medium’of his father’s harem. ‘Large 
crowds assembled to witness the final ceremony, and the streets of 
the little town through which the procession was to pass were 
brilliantly lit up with innumerable oil lamps. The invited guests 
spent the early part of the evening in listening to Arab love-songs 
sung by the Jeddah minstrels, whose'special forte is amatory poetry. 
Shortly before ten the marshalling of about a hundred slaves in 
line and a general lighting of torches foretold the advent of the 
bridegroom. He soon made his appearance, being preceded by six 
slaves bearing huge lighted candelabra. The procession then 
moved forward to a mosque near at hand, where a short prayer was 
offered up by one of the sheiks; as it wended its way through the 
narrow streets rockets and other fireworks were discharged and Chinese 
crackers were freely distributed from the upper stories on the heads 
of the crowds below. On arriving at the residence of the bride’s 
father, the bridegroom and a few specially invited guests entered 
the house, the crowd remaiving outside. Coffee having been 
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handed round, the bride’s father rose and, taking the bridegroom 
by the hand, led him away to the bride’s apartments. In about a 
quarter of an hour he returned, and sherbet having been handed 
round the procession outside was reformed and the bridegroom 
escorted to his house. Hither, in the small hours of the morning, 
the bride was quietly conveyed. 

Such is an Arab wedding in 1883 in the Eastern Soudan, 
So quickly nowadays does the ‘old order change, giving place to 
the new,’ that probably in but few years it will be impossible 
to witness on the shores of the Red Sea many of the national 
dances of the Soudanese. Contact with Western civilisation 
appears to have a most depressing effect on these wild hill Arabs. 
They lose the light-hearted gaiety which characterises them 
in their native villages and which goes so far towards relieving 
the monotony of life in the desert. Fortunately their religion 
keeps them from the greatest of Western curses—drink—a fact 
those who would convert them to Christianity would do well to 
bear in mind. The extermination of native races by the evils 
apparently inseparable from the advance of European civilisation is 
a deep stain on our religion, and none who have come in contact 
with the Arabs of the Soudan can fail to pray earnestly that this 
may not be their fate. Mannersand customs, however, will neces- 
sarily change, and I doubt whether similar scenes to those which 
I have endeavoured to place on record will again be witnessed at 
an Arab wedding in the Soudan. 

LAWRENCE C. GOODRICH. 





Che Clink of Hold. 
I. 


Ir was a winter night. I was sitting over the fire at my chambers 
in the Middle Temple ; and my friend, Frank Bowser, was pacing 
about the room. 

‘Arthur,’ said he, stopping suddenly and tossing a bag of 
gold towards the ceiling, ‘I shall soon claim the hand of Alice 
Darell now.’ 

Again he pitched the bag of gold into the air, and the pieces 
of money, clinking together, sent forth a low ringing sound. 

‘ Bowser,’ said I, drawing my arm-chair closer to the fire, ‘ this 
is a dangerous scheme. It will end in disaster. Take my advice, 
and don’t pursue it further.’ 

In the old college days Bowser had gained a reputation for 
recklessness, and he had not changed in character since. As I ex- 
pected, his answer was a laugh. 

His infleixbility irritated me. 

‘Can you not realise,’ I exclaimed, ‘what a risk you are 
running? You go out nearly every night on this strange search. 
You take no precaution, that I know of. The day must come, 
though I dread to think of it, when you will be robbed, and pro- 
bably murdered.’ 

‘Murdered ?’ said Bowser, laughing, and still tossing his gold. 
‘How nervous you are to-night! Nonsense! my plan will succeed. 
Iam hunting about the docks, at Limehouse, now; and if you 
only knew what a discovery—— Holloa! who’s that ?’ 

It was a muffled, mysterious-sounding knock at the outer door. 

‘1t’s Scroggie,’ said I, jumping up. ‘ Old Scroggie!’ 

‘Ah! Scroggie, is it?’ said Bowser. ‘Ah!’ 

A change crossed his face, I thought. But possibly I was mis- 
taken: for there was no light in the room, except a shaded lamp, 
and the uncertain flicker of the fire, which threw shadows upon our 
faces as well as upon the dark panelled walls. 

I went out to admit my visitor. As I walked along the pas- 
sage I could hear the ring of Bowser’s gold: I felt a chill pass 
over me, and I shuddered. 

‘Alone?’ said Scroggie in a low voice as I opened the door. 

‘Come in!’ I said, ‘come in. It’s only Bowser.’ 

He hesitated, with his hands deep in his pockets. Then he 
hugged himself, as if.suffering from cold, and said :— 
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‘No. Tl look in later—-—’ 

‘Not you!’ said I, taking him playfully by the coat collar 
(we were familiar in our manners towards each other). ‘ Not you! 
I’m going to give Bowser a lecture, and I want an audience. §o 
come, and take the chair.’ 

As I still held him by the collar, and refused to release him, 
Scroggie, after a slight resistance, yielded to persuasion. So | 
shut out the cold air on the staircase, and led the way into my 
cosy room. 

‘Good evening,’ said Bowser, throwing up his bag and catch- 
ing it. ‘Good evening, Scroggie. I’m practising at a little 
game. You'll excuse me. Our friend Field, he added, turning 
to me—‘ our friend Field will tell you all about it. It’s music 
tome. Sweet music.’ 

‘I hate the sound of gold, said Scroggie, seating himself by 
the fire with another hug, and turning his back on Bowser. ‘It 
reminds me of the diggings. And at ’Frisco I used to hear that 
clinking all day long. I hate it.’ 

He spoke in a low voice, with his eyes fixed resentfully on the 
bright coals. 

My old schoolfellow Scroggie was one of the strangest 
characters I ever met. Nobody knew where he lived, or how. 
Nobody saw him in the streets until after dark; and then he was 
usually walking at a quick pace, with a slouching swing about the 
shoulders which distinguished him even in dark streets, or in a 
crowded thoroughfare. He wore a low felt hat; and at all times, 
and in all seasons, a thick rough overcoat, buttoned tightly about 
his neck, giving him more the appearance of a sailor than of a 
landsman. He had in fact, since our schooldays, passed most of his 
time upon the sea: at least, so I gathered from his conversation. 
For, many a night, we had sat together over the fire in these 
chambers whilst he recounted to me the shipwrecks, and other 
perils and dangers, he had experienced. He had a quick, bright 
eye, a red beard, which he had a habit of sometimes stroking with 
his small, nervous hand, when he talked. His hair, thick and curly, 
always looked, to me, as if defying a brush and comb; and his | 
coat had invariably that dusty appearance so suggestive of the 
wearer having tramped over country roads. Why I had resumed 
my acquaintance with this man—having met him accidentally in 
the streets some two or three years ago—and why I at once be- 
came as intimate with him as I had been in our schooldays, is a 
mystery in human nature which I will not attempt to solve. He 
was fmusing, which may account for a good deal; and I had 
known him at school to belong to a good family; though I 
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remember his education had been much neglected. It was of little 
consequence to me that he was peculiar in his dress and manner : 
for we never met, except on rare occasions, in any other place than 
my chambers. 

‘Now, Bowser,’ said I, when I had mixed a glass of whisky 
for Scroggie, and had resumed my seat by the fire--‘ now, Bowser, 
put that bag of gold into your pocket, and listen to me. I am 
going to explain your scheme to Scroggie, and show him how very 
unsatisfactory I consider your conduct. Now, Bowser, for goodness 
sake, sit down.’ 

Bowser bestowed upon me a _half-amused, half-impatient 
glance, and, giving his bag a parting toss, dropped it into his 
pocket, and sat down away from the fire in the shade, beyond the 
reading lamp, and with his‘arms folded on the table. He was a 
large, powerful man; and I remember thinking how gigantic his 
shoulders looked in that semi-darkness, as he leaned forward to 
listen. 

‘The facts of the case,’ said I—‘ the facts of the case are some- 
what as follows. My learned friend has fallen in love, if I am not 
mistaken—-—’ 

Bowser nodded. 

‘Has fallen in love with a young lady named Darell—_—’ I 
thought Scroggie had spoken. He had started, and muttered 
something, beyond doubt, when I mentioned the name of Darell. 

‘Nothing,’ said Scroggie, returning with a quick glance the 
inquiring look which I gave him. 

‘ And, moreover,’ I then resumed, ‘if I am not mistaken, my 
learned friend and Miss Darell are engaged.’ 

Again Bowser nodded. 

‘ But,’ I said—* but there is a clause in the engagement. Miss 
Darell has lost her father, who met with his death under circum- 
stances of a very painful nature. In a word, Miss Darell’s father 
was murdered.’ 

At this moment I happened to be looking straight at Scroggie, 
and a dark shadow seemed to gather over his face. The expres- 
sion startled me, and vanished. 

‘Stay!’ said Bowser as I was about to continue. ‘ Let me tell 
the story as I heard it from Alice Darell.’ 

I said, ‘By all means;’ and, leaning back in my chair, I 
waited for Bowser to proceed. 

‘ Miss Darell’s father,’ said Frank Bowser, ‘ was chief cashier 
at a bank in a large market town in the north of England. He 
lived on the premises, and his daughter, Alice, lived with him. 
His position was an arduous one. He was frequently engaged 
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over the cash, or in examining the ledgers, until late into the night; 
especially on evenings preceding market days. It was part of his 
duty to weigh, or count over and check off in the bullion book, 
the various bags of gold, large and small, before they were handed 
over, or distributed among the cashiers. And so, night after 
night, the clink of gold might be heard in the iron room, beyond 
the back parlour; for night after night Mr. Darell sat there 
weighing the gold in the scales, or counting it, or shovelling it 
into the bags, clink—clink—clink.’ 

Here Bowser paused, and, taking his own bag of gold out of his 
pocket, placed it on the table before him. 

Scroggie was sitting in an attentive attitude; but his eyes 
were never raised from the fire; and a worn look, which I had 
not observed at first, had settled upon his face. Bowser moved 
nearer towards us, coming within the circle of light under the lamp ; 
and, emptying out of his bag a quantity of bright sovereigns, he 
continued in an impressive voice :— 

‘One night,’ he told us—‘one night, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, the cashier is seated in the iron room under a 
shaded Jamp—as I am seated now—weighing the gold as usual, 
and filling the bags, one after another, entering them in the bullion 
book, tying them up and casting them aside. He is deeply en- 
grossed in his occupation. Is he thinking—this honest, industrious 
cashier—is he thinking, as he looks upon this glitter, and listens 
to the clinking and ringing of this gold, what a hateful thing 
money is? Or—who shall say ?—who shall say but’ what—with a 
desire for his daughter’s happiness passing through his mind—who 
shall say but what, for her sake, he is wishing that the sovereigns 
were his own? He is working, working now, solely for her, and if 
he is dreaming of riches, what more natural on earth? But, 
whatever his thoughts may be, he is so absorbed that be hears no 
cat-like footstep moving stealthily towards the spot where he 
weighs the gold—clink, clink, clink—he sees no shadow cross the 
light in the outer room, within a short distance of where he 
stands: he hears nothing, observes nothing, until an arm is up- 
lifted swiftly behind him, and a stifled ery escapes him—no time 
for more. He falls, beaten and crushed by a heavy blow. What's 
happened? A murder! committed in the dead of night.’ 

When Bowser had uttered these words, there was a silence 
between us for some minutes. Scroggie was the first even to 
move in his chair. I had refilled his glass during the last pause 
in the narrative; and he now stretched out his hand hastily, and 
lifted the tumbler to his lips, and drank it off as if it were water, 
His hand shook violently as he placed the empty glass on the 
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mantelshelf. I had often seen his hand tremble, indeed it was 
seldom quite steady; but he had never exhibited such excessive 
nervousness before. 

‘Well?’ said he, without looking round. 

‘There is not much more to tell,’ said Bowser. ‘It was evi- 
dently a collusion between the bank porter and a sailor—or at 
least a man who looked very like one—seen loitering about, 
in the neighbourhood of a public-house, on the night previous to 
the one on which this tragedy occurred. The porter was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to penal servitude for life.’ 

‘And the sailor?’ said Scroggie. 

‘Escaped. He made off with bags containing a large sum of 
gold, and he has never been heard of since.’ 

With these words Bowser rose from his seat, and began to pace 
up and down the room, playing with his bag of gold in an excited 
manner. 

‘Yes,’ said he, presently, ‘the murderer escaped. But I have 
sworn to solve this mystery as to who is the murderer of her father 
before I marry Alice Darell. That is the clause in our engage- 
ment. If the villain is alive I will ferret him out, hunt him down, 
and bring him to justice. For I love Alice Darell more than my 
life, and for her I would run any risk. Mr. Darell was my friend. 
I honoured him as much as if he had been my own father.’ 

He stopped, glanced round the room with a savage energy 
expressed in his face; and then, flinging’ up the bag of sovereigns 
defiantly, he cried :— 

‘But the clink of gold will some day awaken the evil con- 
science! The man who has committed this crime will betray 
himself at last. His guilt will be branded on his face, like an 
ugly sear, when he hears the sound—clink, clink, clink! There is 
no escape. The conscience is stronger than the man!’ 

Again Bowser tossed up the bag of gold, and paced the room 
more excited than ever. 

‘My dear Bowser,’ I exclaimed, ‘ for heaven’s sake be rational ! 
To visit, as you do, the lowest haunts in London, to mix among 
savages—for some of these men in the East End are nothing better— 
is to expose yourself to real dangers. These sailors know the 
sound of gold only too well. Some night you will, I again warn you, 
be robbed and murdered. And that,’ I added, ‘that will scarcely 
be agreeable news for me tocarry to Alice Darell. Once more, let 
me seriously advise you to abandon this scheme. And Scroggie,’ I 
added—‘ Scroggie will, I know, support me in my appeal.’ 

‘Abandon it?’ said Bowser as he walked towards the door. 
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‘Why, I’ve already taken two or three sharp detectives into my 
confidence. Good-night! I’m going to meet one now.’ 

As he went down the passage I heard the clink, clink of his 
bag of gold; and it seemed expressive of his contempt for my 
opinion: and when he had slammed the outer door of the chambers, 
and his footstep on the staircase had died away, the sound was still 
ringing in my ears. 


If, 


No sooner had Frank Bowser gone than Scroggie’s whole 
manner changed. His face grew cheerful, and his voice again 
sounded natural and pleasing. 

‘ Does Bowser entertain you in this musical style every night ?’ 
said Scroggie with a laugh. 

‘Yes,’ said I, stirring the fire intoa blaze. ‘It’s a habit which 
seems to have become a necessary part of his existence. As you 
or I may derive pleasure, for example, from a quaint thought, so 
Bowser derives pleasure from the sound of gold. In fact he fancies 
that he does not deserve to gain Alice Darell’s whole heart until 
he has succeeded in clearing up the mystery as to who murdered 
her father. It is a strange mistake. I know Miss Darell well; 
and, although I have never mentioned this subject to her, I am 
convinced that she would be the first to dissuade him. Indeed, I 
have no doubt she has done so already; if she knows anything 
about his scheme.’ 

‘Frank Bowser is mad,’ said Scroggie. 

‘ To-morrow evening,’ said I, ‘ Miss Pilkington—an aunt with 
whom Miss Darell is living—expects me to afternoon tea. I shall 
go early: and, before Bowser arrives, try to learn what they know 
about the matter. I shudder when I think what may happen.’ 

‘Then don’t think, said Scroggie. ‘Let us change the 
subject.’ 

‘You're right,’ said I, rising from my seat, and standing with 
my hack to the fire, and looking round the room. ‘ You're right. 
Let’s change the subject.’ 

Scroggie had also risen and had glanced at the sideboard, and 
then at the book-case. 

‘I suppose,’ said he, turning over the leaves of a volume—‘ I 
suppose you haven’t dined. Have you?’ 

So well did I know Scroggie’s character that I was at once 
convinced by the manner in which he put this question that he 
had not diued. When, or where, in fact, he ate anything was 
another problem, as deep as the one as to when or where he slept. 
I had often thought—-when trying to puzzle out the life, since our 
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schooldays, of this strange individual—that he never slept any- 
where or ate anything, except within my chambers. He was 
always supernaturally hungry—though, to do him justice, he 
adopted all the gentlemanly devices which he could invent in 
order to conceal his voracity. 

Of course I declared that I had had nothing to eat, worth 
mentioning, since the morning, though, in truth, I had dined 
sumptuously at the ‘Old Cock’ tavern with Frank Bowser at five 
o'clock. But it was now nearly eleven, and I did not doubt that 
I should be able to do justice to the savoury pie, and the pickles, 
and other luxuries, placed by Mrs. Billings, my laundress, that 
afternoon in my cupboard. 

The gusto with which Scroggie spread the cloth and arranged 
the table, while I went on a foraging expedition, into gloomy 
recesses, in search of provisions, would have given an edge to any 
man’s appetite. We had forgotten in five minutes all about 
Frank Bowser and the sound of gold. The fire was burning 
brightly, and the reading lamp, which usually cast its light on 
my law books about this hour, was throwing a glow upon our 
festive board. Scroggie’s activity was bewildering. No sooner 
had he uncorked a bottle of beer than off he went to refill the 
kettle; so that we might be prepared to mix hot whisky by-and- 
by. At last we settled down at table; and Scroggie began to 
roll a cigarette, as though the idea of eating anything had never 
entered his head. ‘The temptation, however, which the pie held 
out was too great to be long resisted. 

‘I can’t help thinking, Field, said he, when he had partially 
appeased a very keen appetite——‘ I can’t help thinking that you're 
an uncommonly lucky fellow.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said I. ‘ But few men, you know, consider them- 
selves lucky.’ 

Scroggie glanced round the room; and I could see by the 
nervous manner in which he was rolling a fresh cigarette that he 
had something on his mind which he wished to communicate. 
‘Uncommonly lucky,’ he went on thoughtfully; ‘a cosy set of 
chambers, a warm fire, an easy chair, a reference library—all com- 
plete! Not much inducement, under the circumstances, to leave 
England. Now, have you?’ 

I had returned to my arm-chair, and had lit my pipe. I 
answered, with my eyes on the fire, where pictures rose up among 
the red and rugged coals :— 

‘A tour through France, Switzerland, and Italy is a pleasure 
which I’m looking forward to. At present I can’t afford it.’ 

‘No?’ said Scroggie, quickly, and in a tone of concern ; though 
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whether for me, or for himself, I could not decide. His voice and 
his manner puzzled me. I fancied, at first, that he contemplated 
borrowing money; but I quickly dismissed the thought; for he 
had never hinted to me that he was needy; and although he had 
no scruples about sharing my supper, or passing a night upon my 
sofa, I believed that he would have starved rather than borrow a 
sou. We never spoke to each other of our private affairs; but 
since Scroggie had referred to my cosy chambers I was constrained 
to say something, by way of apology, for being in possession of 
such a luxury. 

‘As you know,’ said I—‘as you know, I’m only a brieflese 
barrister. I inherited these books and this furniture from my 
grandfather. He lived in these rooms, and I came into possession 
when he died. My literary work pays for bread and cheese. 
When a “ foreign correspondent ” is wanted, away I shall go, with a 
light valise on my shoulders, and a walking-stick in my hand.’ 

Scroggie looked still more thoughtful. Presently he said: 
‘And when you arrive, after a long day’s journey, at your hotel, 
you will sleep soundly, with no troubles in the past... .’ 

‘Not many.’ 

‘ With no anxieties about the future, except such as give zest 
to life, and awaken ambition.’ 

I laughed, and said that I liked the picture. 

‘ And when,’ continued Scroggie—‘ and when you have grown 
tired of travelling, and you turn your face towards home, how 
pleasant to know that a snug set of chambers / 

‘ And that laundress of mine will be waiting to receive me!’ I 
said with a smile. ‘But,’ I added, ‘talking of Mrs. Billings, I 
now propose that we mix the whisky.’ 

Scroggie was, I feared, becoming sentimental; sc I made this 
suggestion in order to revive his spirits. 

But the whisky did not altogether have the desired effect. He 
sat silent for some time, looking sternly at the fire; and the same 
worn expression came over his face which I had observed when 
Frank Bowser was recounting the murder of Mr. Darell. 

‘Field,’ said he at last, without changing his attitude—‘ Field, 
old fellow, for more than two years now I have been living in 
London ; and almost on my arrival I began to receive hospitality 
from you. You gave me a hearty welcome when we met; and 
ever since I have been “dropping” in here, and, I am afraid, 
wasting valuable time.’ 

I assured him—how could I do otherwise ?—that he had never 
wasted an hour. 

‘Well,’ said he, doubtfully, ‘I hope not. However, it will end 
to-night. I’m going to travel.’ 
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I expressed astonishment: though nothing could have sur- 
prised me less. 

‘Yes; I’m going to travel,’ he repeated; ‘ and although it was 
my intention to have started, without mentioning the matter even 
to you, somehow, after all your kindness, I thought perhaps if I 
did it might have created a wrong impression. I wished to 
thank—I wished to—to—. Yes. I’m going to travel.’ 

‘America ?’ I suggested. 

‘That depends,’ he replied quickly—‘ that depends on circum- 
stances. I’m waiting for a—for instructions. Anyhow,’ he added, 
‘I’m going to travel.’ 

Now that he had relieved his mind of the confession, he began 
to grow drowsy, and frequently nodded at the fire, as though he 
were bidding it adieu. But as soon as he fell into a doze he would 
get a start, and gaze about him with a frightened look in his eyes: 
then, as soon as he caught a glimpse of me, quietly smoking my 
pipe, he would smile, mutter ‘ All right, and go off into another 
doze. 

‘ You're tired,’ said I, at a moment when I thought he appeared 
to be looking in my direction. 

‘I’m going,’ was his reply, shutting his eyes and again nodding 
at the fire, ‘ to travel.’ 

‘Not to-night!’ 

‘He started up suddenly, with a cry upon his lips. 

‘What?’ ; 

‘I asked you if you were tired,’ said I. 

‘Tired? No. Was I dreaming?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. * Won't you lie down ?’ 

‘Well, he answered, looking towards the sofa sleepily, ‘if 
you've no objection. Yes, I think I will for five minutes. I shall 
be all right in five minutes. Eh?’ 

He always said ‘five minutes,’ but his sleep usually lasted 
over the night, and often far into the day that followed. He 


pulled off his coat, threw my rug over his shoulders, and lay 
down. 
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‘I say, Field, old fellow,’ said-he, in a scarcely audible tone, as 
he turned his weary face to the wall, ‘what a hospitable—old 
chap—you are. I say—dear boy—I’m—going—to—trav ; 

Then I heard his heavy breathing, and knew that he was fast 
asleep. 

How long I sat in my arm-chair, before the fire, after Scroggie 
had fallen asleep, I do not know: but hours must have passed be- 
fore the incident occurred which I am now about to relate. I felt 
no inclination to retire to bed; and in this wakeful mood many 
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strange fancies took possession of me; and, the most strange of 
them all was, that a sound like the clink of gold was ringing in 
my brain: I could not dismiss it: it kept my thoughts constantly 
fixed upon Frank Bowser ; until I became absolutely haunted by 
scenes in which I imagined that he formed a central figure; 
scenes at the docks; in noisy taverns and dark streets ; where men 
lurked about with villanous looks: until at last the river and its 
mysteries rose up before me; and I became troubled with a 
presentiment that some harm had befallen my friend; for when 
the sound of a footstep echoed in the court below my windows, or 
a heavy tread, on the staircase outside, reached my ear, I feared 
it was a messenger, who had come to confirm what was passing in 
my mind. 

In this nervous dreamy condition my thoughts became so 
completely separated from my immediate surroundings that when, 
with a suddenness that appalled me, the dead silence of the night 
was disturbed by a prolonged and dreadful shout, my heart seemed 
to have ceased to beat, und my limbs to be paralysed with terror. 
The impulse was strong within me to spring to my feet. But 
although my brain was remarkably active, strange to say my body 
was dead to all sense of volition. Yet, although I could not move 
my head, objects which passed within the limits of my vision were 
not even clouded, but distinctly defined: and there I saw, with 
the pale and haggard face of one who is haunted, my old school- 
fellow Scroggie. His eyes were wide open, and seemed to express 
an irresistible fascination for some beckoning spirit. Presently he 
spoke in whispers, as though addressing this phantom of his brain, 
but in a voice so low that not a word reached my ear. At last he 
looked about as though the shadow had vanished; though his 
breath fell more quickly from his lips, and his right arm now 
stiffened from the shoulder, and he grasped, in fancy, some heavy 
weapon which he was handling with a look of dogged energy and 
resolution : his face had changed into the expression of a demon, 
dark as night; and he seemed to be groping his way, as if blind, 
and stopping in a listening attitude, and then groping on again; 
but with one over-mastering purpose. 

Suddenly he raised his arm; and, with this imayinary weapon, 
aimed at the air a blow so full of concentrated force that he 
staggered under it, uttered a low cry, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Then, and only then, the power to move came back to me, and 
I sprang to his assistance. He was lying on his back, gasping: 
he had become as black in the face as if he had been transformed 
into a veritable demon. With great difficulty I succeeded in 
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loosening his collar: each moment, it seemed to me, must be his 
last. 

I raised him from the floor and placed him on the sofa; and 
slowly signs of consciousness returned. After staring around the 
room in a strange, bewildered fashion, his eyes settled upon my face. 

‘Are you all right now?’ 

He put his hand to his forehead, and a look of pain passed over 
his face such as I shall never forget. 

‘ All right, said he; ‘all right. It was only a dream.’ 

Then he again turned his weary face towards the wall, mutter- 
ing, ‘ Only a dream ;’ and then he again fell asleep. 

At this moment the flame of the reading lamp fluttered, like 
a heart, and expired; and I was left in darkness. The fire had 
burnt out; and the midnight air had a ghostly chill in it as it 
touched my cheek; and my pulse, beating loudly, sounded in my 
ear like ghostly whisperings, that seemed to warn me that I was 
alone in my chambers with the man who had murdered the father 
of Alice Darell. 


III. 


Wuen I had found my way into the bedroom, and had struck 
a light, I formed a resolution to act promptly as soon as morning 
dawned. I drew back the curtain from the window, and looked 
out into the night. 

My chambers were a top ‘set,’ facing the Thames; and the 
bed was so adjusted that, when lying down upon it, my face was 
turned towards the south-east : and there in the black horizon, for 
not a star was visible—with the dark river flowing below—the first 
reflection of sunrise must, I knew, meet my eyes. 

Never did man look out into the night more keenly: never did 
a sailor, wrecked at sea, watch more anxiously than I watched for 
morning. If I raised my head from the pillow once, and strained 
my eyes until they ached, I must have done so dozens of times. 

I had thrown myself upon the bed in my dressing-gown, ready 
to carry out my plan of action. At last, as though moved by a 
breeze, I saw a faint glimmer breaking beneath the blackness. At 
the same time, with that strange confidence which one places in 
the will at its weakest moments, I closed my eyes and waited: and 
so I fell into a sleep, against which I had struggled successfully 
for hours, and which I cannot even now look back upon without a 
pang: for much of the trouble which soon followed might have 
been averted, I have little doubt, if I had kept wakeful, and 
watched. 

I soon began to dream that someone was knocking at the door: 
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a knocking which seemed to continue for hours; when suddenly I 
opened my eyes and found myself in broad daylight. 

As the knocking still went on I sprang up, and exclaimed, 
‘ Who's there ?’ 

‘Only me, sir.’ 

It was the voice of my laundress, Mrs. Billings. 

‘Why, what’s the time ?’ 

‘ Struck three, sir, if you’ll believe me.’ 

I opened the door, and glanced quickly towards the sofa. 

Scroggie had vanished ! 

‘Where is Mr. Scroggie?’ said I. 

‘Gone, sir; hours ago,’ said Mrs. Billings. ‘Says he, sir, 
“ Don’t disturb Mr. Field.” Them was his words. Says he, sir, 
“ Mr. Field ain’t well.” And, says he——’ 

‘What time did he go?’ 

‘Mr. Scroggie?’ said my laundress, meditatively. ‘ When I 
comes into the rooms, sir, he jumps up, and goes out. If you'll 
believe me.’ 

When I had given Mrs. Billings any reason to suppose that 
I doubted her word, I could never discover: but she seldom 
answered any question I put without taking the precaution to add, 
* If you'll believe me,’ as if her principal ambition was to establish 
confidence in her statements. 

‘Do you know if Mr. Bowser is in?’ 

Mrs. Billings gave me a smile through the black patches on 
her red face, and said :— 

‘Lor’, sir, Mr. Bowser went out early too.’ 

‘But he may have returned.’ 

Again my laundress smiled, and this time as if there was some 
fear that I was losing confidence. She placed her head on one 
side, and looked at me thoughtfuily out of her fishy eyes, while 
I took a glance at her bonnet, which never failed to interest me ; 
it was crushed and neglected, as usual, and looked as if it had been 
long forgotten in the midst of domestic affairs of more immediate 
importance. 

‘No, sir. He ain’t returned,’ said Mrs. Billings. ‘I was in 
his rooms not five minutes ago. If you'll believe me.’ 

I now remembered my engagement to take tea with Miss 
Pilkington and Alice Darell; and it occurred to me, as not im- 
probable, that Frank Bowser had already gone to Guilford Street, 
where they lived. It was nearly four o’clock; so I hastened to 
make my toilet. 

As I drove to Miss Pilkington’s, meditating over Bowser’s 
scheme to awaken a guilty conscience with the clink of gold, a 
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thought which had hitherto only taken shadowy form in my mind 
now took a shape. I became convinced that Bowser suspected 
Scroggie; and Scroggie was the man he was hunting down. 

When his suspicions had been first excited, it was impossible 
for me to determine. The men had met frequently for a year or 
more at my chambers; and yet it was only within the last few 
weeks that Bowser had invented the plan of clinking his gold; he 
had never told me that the scheme had been suggested by Scroggie’s 
remarks, or manner; and yet this now seemed to be the only 
possible explanation. But what seemed most certain was, that he 
had been intentionally concealing these suspicions from me. 

The necessity for seeing Bowser, concerning this strange 
affair, appeared every moment more urgent. Yet, as the cab 
drew up at Miss Pilkington’s door, I felt unnerved and disinclined 
to meet him. His conduct required some explanation. He had 
not, I thought, behaved to me like a friend. 

Miss Pilkington’s house in Guilford Street had an old- 
fashioned appearance of comfort which was exceedingly inviting. 
Passing through the snug entrance-hall, where a strong inner door 
seemed to be holding all draughts at defiance, and up a softly 
carpeted staircase, I was shown into a room in which the air was 
as warm and pleasant as a well-ventilated conservatory ; and here 
Ifound Miss Pilkington, sitting in an arm-chair, near the fire, 
wrapped up as if she were some rare exotic. 

Alice Darell came forward to welcome me, in that unaffected 
manner in which she received all Frank Bowser’s friends. 

‘ And where is Mr. Bowser?’ said Miss Pilkington. 

Alice seconded the question with her large, dark, inquiring 
eyes. 

I said that. I had not seen Frank Bowser since the previous 
evening, and that I had expected to find him already here. 

‘ He is not ill?’ said Alice. 

My face must have expressed anxiety, for Alice Darell gave 
me a quick searching look which I had difficulty in meeting with- 
out betraying my thoughts. 

‘No, said I. ‘Why should you think that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said she, twisting her engagement ring 
nervously round her finger. ‘But I’m sure you are concealing 
something.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’ said Miss Pilkington, straightening her 
back—‘ nonsense. Make the tea.’ 

And the ‘exotic’ aunt glanced from Alice to the tea-tray 
which stood on a side-table near her chair. Miss Pilkington 


prided herself upon her punctuality in all her domestic arrange- 
ments, 
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‘Won’t you wait a little while for Frank ?’ said Alice. 
‘ Certainly not,’ said Miss Pilkington, forcing out the words in 
an exhausted voice. 

Alice pouted her pretty lips, and tears came into her eyes, as 
she rose from her seat. 

If I now could have dismissed from my mind the extraordinary 
events of the previous evening, Frank Bowser’s absence would not 
have given me further concern. But that midnight scene with 
Scroggie was constantly recurring; and the remarkable contrast 
between this quiet domestic hearth and my own dreaded thoughts 
seemed to give an undue importance to the situation. The most 
trifling events became connected in my mind with this one relating 
to Scroggie. I believed that the darkest deeds were being 
enacted while I sat idly here. Miss Pilkington’s kettle, singing 
on the hob, suggested artificial gaiety. Miss Pilkington’s cat, 
lying on the rug at my feet, had never seemed to look into the fire 
so seriously before—it reminded me of Scroggie sitting over mine 
last night. And when Miss Pilkington presently began to pour 
out the tea, in her dignified fashion, and then proceeded with a 
still greater air of grandeur to extinguish the tea-pot with a 
suffocating ‘ cosy,’ some tragedy appeared close at hand. 

To escape as soon as possible from this disturbing domestic 
calm seemed to me a grave necessity. It was impossible for me 
to consult with these ladies now, concerning this scheme of Bow- 
ser’s. Without loss of time Scroggie’s arrest must be effected. 
This was my duty, and Frank Bowser, I had reason to conjecture, 
could aid me. Yet I knew, unless I took my leave with consider- 
able tact, that I should cause Alice Darell great anxiety. For she 
sat reading my thoughts. 

I therefore passed another half-hour, in a state of mental 
agony, conversing on trivial subjects with Miss Pilkington over 
cups of tea; and when I rose, and held out my hand, she said in 
a lofty manner :— 

‘ Tell Mr. Bowser, when you see him, that I like punctuality. 
I have been accustomed to it, in India, all my life. Good evening.’ 

I had scarcely reached the first landing when I was arrested by 
hearing Alice Darell’s voice. 

‘Stay one moment, please!’ said Alice, as she descended the 
staircase, and stood looking up beseechingly into my face. ‘I 
must hear the truth. If anything has happened to Frank, do not 
conceal it from me.’ 

I no longer doubted that she knew of his mad scheme, and 
disapproved of it strongly. 

‘Nothing has happened,’ said I, ‘ that I know of, 
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‘But you have some reason to be so anxious ?’ 
‘Yes, I said. ‘It’s no use trying to hide that from you. 
‘Where is he to-night ?’ 

‘TI cannot tell you. I am going to look for him now.’ 
Alice glanced up the stairs, and then into my face dis- 
tractedly. 

‘I wish I could come too!’ 

I took her hand, and said :— 

‘Trust me, Alice: I will find him. It is cruel to give you 
so much anxiety.’ 

She kept hold of my hand for a while as though it linked her 
to her lover; and then she gave me a grateful smile, released my 
hand, and allowed me to leave her without another word. 

I glanced back when I reached the hall. She still stood 
motionless on the staircase where I had left her, with her hands 
clasped, and her eyes bent thoughtfully to the ground. & cane 


? 


IV. 


As soon as I reached the street I sprang into a cab which was 
passing, and drove back to the Temple. If I had been released 
from prison I could not have experienced a greater sense of free- 
dom, though the position of affairs appeared no less serious-—far 
from that. But I seemed to have thrown off heavy fetters and to 
be grappling with the situation now in good earnest. 

First I stepped across to Bowser’s chambers ; but as I ascended 
the staircase I saw, with a sinking hope, that his outer door was 
closed, a sure sign that he was not there. Nevertheless I knocked 
loudly ; but I received no answer. 

Next I went to my own rooms. I searched in my box for 
letters. There were several, but not a line from Frank. 

I stood for some minutes meditating over what course I should 
now pursue. 

Suddenly I remembered Frank Bowser’s words: ‘I’m hunting 
about near the docks at Limehouse.’ 

It seemed like a voice ; and I was eager to start. 

Having put ona thicker coat, and selected a heavy walking- 
stick, I hastened out again into the night, and turned my steps 
towards Limehouse. 

When I reached the railway terminus, near Fenchurch Street, 
I was told that a train would start for the docks in a few minutes ; 
and as I hurried up the staircase it came slowly into the station. 

A journey across the tops of houses, and through smoke 
issuing from a forest of chimneys, is not, at the best of seasons, 
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calculated to awake cheerful thoughts. To me—glancing out of 
window at this dismal prospect, or what glimpses were visible in 
the dark night—the effect was so depressing that I again became 
troubled with melancholy forebodings; and yet, as we tore along 
towards the docks, these forebodings developed into no distinct 
fear in my mind; they were shadowy, like the housetops, and the 
smoking forest of chimneys ; they conveyed no meaning beyond a 
general sense of gloom. 

Limehouse was reached at last. Turning down the street to 
the left after leaving the station, I walked quickly along in the 
direction which leads through narrow ways, and over iron bridges, 
into the Old Ferry Road. It was my intention, when I got there, 
to make inquiries at the police station concerning Frank Bowser, 
for he had mentioned having taken detectives into his confidence; 
and there, I thought, I should be most likely to gain information 
about him. 

The way was straight, and sufficiently well lighted, until I 
came to the Bridge Road. But here the great dock-walls, like the 
walls of a prison, rose up on each side, and the lamps were dim 
and far apart; and as I hurried along, not a person passed me on 
the way. 

I had walked some distance along this dark roadway, some- 
times gaining a glimpse of the canal, or of a wharf, as I crossed a 
bridge, but always coming again into the shadow of these high 
walls, when suddenly I saw, in this dim light, a solitary figure 
approaching—a figure with a slouching swing about the shoulders, 
which made my heart beat quickly. Walking with a hurried step, 
this figure soon became more distinct ; and in another minute I 
had recognised the face. 

But as the figure passed by, I could find no voice. If a sound 
had escaped my lips it must have been a cry of horror. As I had 
seen the face of Scroggie on the preceding night, so I had seen it 
now—pale and haggard, with the eyes of a hunted animal, dead- 
beaten, and nearly brought tobay. But there was something more 
than that: there was an indescribable expression of some fresh 
crime committed, overshadowing him, and he seemed to be groping 
his way, like a man who is eager to avert his own destruction. 

So he went by, and not a word, or a look, was exchanged 
between us. So he passed into the darkness, and out of sight. 

Voices now reached me, from the direction in which Scroggie 
nad come, and I ran on; for I fancied that I recognised Frank 
Bowser’s voice amorg them. 

As [ came in sight of the old Ferry Road, some one stepped 
abruptly in my path, and turned the light of a dark lantern 
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full in my face. It was a constable, who eyed me with evident 
suspicion. 

When [I mentioned Bowser’s name, and told him who I was, 
the man appeared satisfied, for he said, ‘Come this way,’ and, 
making a beckoning motion with his lantern, walked down the 
road. Something in his manner suggested a dreadful thought; a 
question was on my lips, but I feared to ask it, and followed him 
in silence. 

At a corner of the road we found another constable. He came 
forward, as we approached, and turned his lantern upon me as the 
other had done. 

‘Friend of his,’ said my conductor, introducing me; ‘ friend 
from the Temple.’ 

‘Right,’ said the other, in a snapping manner. 

I now observed a third lantern flashing about down a dark 
turning, which appeared to iead to some entrance into the docks ; 
for there was the shadow of a gateway beyond. 

The man I had first met again beckoned with his bull’s-eye, 
and led me towards this gate, while the other remained stationed 
as though on the watch. 

I groped along after the bull’s-eye under a high wooden fence, 
on the other side of which I saw the dim outlines of the masts 
and rigging of a large vessel. At the farther end of this fence, 
near the gateway, three men were bending down; and one of them, 
apparently a surgeon, was bandaging the head of a person who was 
being supported by the others. 

The constable, who bad conducted me to this spot, now gave 
me a quick look, as he threw the light from his dark lantern upon 
a death-like face. 

A ery escaped me; it was Frank Bowser. 

He uttered my name in a faint voice when I leaned over him. 

‘Tell her,’ said he, speaking so low that I could scarcely hear the 
words—‘ tell her that my scheme succeeded. What I said I would 
do, tell her, I have now done. I have found the man. I have 
hunted him down. Tell her...” 

No further words reached my ear; his lips still moved, but 
unconsciousness quickly followed. 

Many days passed before he spoke again. 

He then told me—as he lay upon the sofa in my chambers, 
with Alice Darell seated beside him, and Miss Pilkington near the 
fire, in an arm-chair, looking very stern—he then told me, how he 
happened accidentally, one day, to be clinking some gold in his 
pocket, in Scroggie’s presence, when he noticed that a strange look 
came over his face which roused his suspicions; and he then and 
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there determined to adopt this plan, and thoroughly satisfy him- 
self before giving the affair more serious thought. He acknow- 
ledged his fault in omitting to take me into his confidence; but 
he did not wish to destroy my belief in Scroggie without a 
stronger proof. Upon the eventful night in which he related 
the details connected with the bank tragedy, his suspicions 
had been confirmed. He had gone to Limehouse, where Scroggie 
was known to the police, and where, it was supposed, he lived ; and 
a warrant had actually been granted for his arrest. That evening 
as Bowser supposed—Scroggie must have followed him; and 
there, near the gateway, had nearly succeeded in his evident design 
to take his life. _ 

It will be remembered that Scroggie had told me, in con- 
fidence, that he was ‘going to travel.’ Whether the dreadful 
meaning, which has ever since attached itself in my mind to his 
words, passed through his brain when he uttered them, can never 
be known. He was found drowned in one of the dock basins, at 
Limehouse, upon the day following his attempt upon the life of 
Frank Bowser. 

These incidents, which I have related, occurred some time 
ago; and Frank has been married for years to Alice Darell: but 
every detail must remain fresh in my memory as long as I live. 





EDMUND BURY. 
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slated Your asses and your apes, 
3 And other brutes in human shapes. —Beattie. 


ici : ; ‘ 

” ‘The ass, that heavy, stupid, lumpish beast ’— Oldham ; ‘ slouthfull ’—Spenser ; 
oggie ‘whom nature reason hath denied ’—Groome; ‘heavy-headed thing ’— Wordsworth ; 
, and ‘slow beast ’—Southey ; ‘obstinate, dull, etc.—Swift, Gay, ete. ; ‘serious’—King ; 

° ‘solemn, puir lang-legs ’—Allan Ramsay. 

“ning . 
; and , : . ie 
saint An ass is a delicate subject, and recognising from my study of 
7 the poets the fatal facility with which the asinine epithet slips off 
on men’s pens, I am conscious that critics may recall against me 
idful Byron’s sneer at Wordsworth :— 
o his Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
oe The bard who soars to elegize an ass; 
' How well the subject suits his noble mind ! 
3, at A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
fe of = , 
But what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the ass, is the poets’ 
sai own maxim ; and so, since (in my volume on The Poets’ Birds') I 
but have found a kind word for that much-underrated bird, I propose 


to say a word for this much-underrated beast ; and if nobody else 
will sympathise with me, I can rely, I know, upon Lord Shaftes- 
Y. bury. 

Glory has been pernicious to the ass. So saith an ancient of 
wisdom ; and it may be that the donkey, satisfied with past honours 
and conscious of the worth that was once set upon him, has become 
indifferent to the opinion of a degenerate race of men who knew 
him not in his prime—his golden prime, in the good old days of 
Haroun Al-Raschid. So he retires from public favour, like some 
great actor or author, who has pleased the taste of his time but 
finds a generation overtaking him that has no congenial sympathies; 
and so, loftily withdrawing with his obsolete laurels, he walks the 
world wrapped as in a cloak with self-conscious merit and volun- 
tarily undistinguished. 

For myself, when I watch a donkey at his work, be his master 
a good or a bad one, there grows upon me somehow a suspicion that 
the animal ‘ whose talent for burdens is wondrous’ is deliberately 
concealing other talents, and that his meekness arises from con- 
descension rather than submission ; that he prefers to subject himself 
to perennial crucifixion rather than tediously prove his patents to 
nobility. Legend says it bears the cross upon its back to keep men 
in perpetual recollection of the exaltation of the humble to offices 

? Chatto and Windus: London. 
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of honour, and that its meekness is to remind us that even under 
such honours we should still remain humble.' But legend is often 
audaciously wrong. For when our Saviour went into Jerusalem on 
an ass He selected the beast upon which it was then considered 
most honourable to ride. The donkey was (and still is) the steed 
of the rich, the high in place, and the luxurious. There was no 
humility intended or expressed in that notable ‘ procession’; on the 
contrary, it was our Saviour’s one and only assertion of personal 
consequence, His solitary condescension to the earthly ambitions of 
His disciples. Moreover, viewed naturally instead of traditionally, 
the cross-stripe on the donkey’s back gives the ‘ heavy-headed 
thing’ a very interesting significance, for it may be the last linger- 
ing vestige of a zebrine ancestry. All the other stripes have been 
thrashed off its hide. Bewildered by ill-usage, they have run 
together and mixed up into a colour that, like the character of the 
wearer, is monotonous, dull, serious, solemn. I prefer then the 
natural and matter-of-fact explanation of the emblem on the don- 
key’s back to the legendary one, for it directly associates the poor 
animal with its proud wild-life past, and by a single stripe of colour 
suffices to restore ‘the heavy, stupid, lumpish thing’ of the poets 
to its original Asiatic and African honours and freedom. 

Didst thou from service the wild ass discharge, 

And break his bonds, and bid him live at large ; 

Through the wide waste, his ample mansion roam, 

And lose himself in his unbounded home ? 

By nature’s hand magnificently fed, 

His meal is on the range of mountains spread ; 

As in pure air aloft he bounds along, 

Fle sees in distant smoke the city throng ; 

Conscious of freedom, scorns the smother’d train, 

The threat’ning driver, and the servile rein.? 


The poets, more poetico, accept the easy significance of the 
monkish fancy in preference to the more eloquent parable of 
the scientific fact, and refer the cross to Calvary rather than 
Central Africa. So Rogers, seeing ‘ the paniered ass, browsing the 
hedge by fits,’ did not probably recognise therein the old instinct of 
asinine vigilance when the wild ass—‘ the ass of savage kind,’ as 
Watts calls it—grazed only two steps at a time, and kept stopping 
between mouthfuls to raise its head, in order to scan the horizon 
and sniff the breeze. Nor perhaps did Wordsworth, who saw the ass, 

with motion dull 


Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turn round his long left ear, 


associate the gesture with days of suspicious freedom, when the 


! In Scotland, they say the stripe is the Lruise of Balaam’s staff. 
2 Young's paraphrase of Job. 
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long left ear of the sentinel ass caught the first whisper of approach- 
ing danger and gave timely warning to the herd of otherwise fatal 
surprise. 

For once upon a time the wild asses, the onagers, were the only 
representatives of the family, and they were so swift of foot and so 
courageous that the East and the South wore their hides as robes of 
honour, and kings and chiefs took the wild ass for their cognisance 
and badge. Oriental children wore shreds of ass-skin round their 
necks that they might grow up generous and brave. Did Ali, 
‘the Lion of the Lord,’ intend any disparagement of the Prophet’s 
favourite horse when he named his own donkey Duldul after it ? 
Thus prized, the wild ass soon came under domestication, and the 
under-sized drudge of the London streets is the latest and most 
degraded variation of the species. But intermediate between the 
proud vagabond of the desert and the costermonger’s ‘ moke’ come 
many animals more worthy, physically, of their lineage. In Egypt, 
the white ass still claims something of the respect, and fetches 
the high price, of olden days; and during the Egyptian war I 
remember seeing more than one of these animals figuring con- 
spicuously in the British camp. Sir Henry Havelock did not dis- 
dain to add one to his cortége, and the honourable W. Fitzpatrick, 
M.P., rode to the front, as used to ride the fifty sons of Jair. 
All over Asia Minor the donkey of superior caste is the recognised 
‘hack’ of the well-to-do, and I have seen them not only in the 
Levant, but in Southern Europe and in Eastern Africa, sump- 
tuously caparisoned as steeds, and of a size and form that dignified 
their office far better than some of the ponies of the Cossacks of 
the Don, the Tattoos of India, the bronchos of Western America, 
or the rat-like chargers of Beluchi warriors. I have seen in the 
flesh all the animals I mention, and do not write, therefore, with- 
out foundation, or from any merely whimsical desire to rehabilitate 
the poets’ butt. 

And I have overwhelming authority from the Past for my 
respect for donkeys. The purely stupid ass was unknown to 
antiquity. Take Hindoo mythology alone. There we find the 
donkey ir. divine, demoniacal, or ghandarvic aspects—that is, 
benign, malign, or merely vagabond and loose-moralled—but 
never -ignominious or ridiculous. The ass of Indra is a potent 
personage, and, as the warrior that conquers at Yamas, rises to the 
dignity of the Solar Hero, the Sun itself. Or, if you will, take the 
more familiar Greek and Latin. What was the ass Lucius but the 
Sun? Sacred to Bacchus it paced along triumphant in Dionysian 
feasts ; it was honoured, as it well deserved, in the worship of 
Vesta, and sacrificed as a worthy offering to the God of War. 
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A god gave Midas donkey’s ears, but it was just like the 
brutal intolerance of a god to do so. The perpetrator of the 
insult was Apollo (who ought to have known better), whose music 
the Phrygian king had pronounced inferior to that of Pan, and so to 
gag honest criticism the god, forsooth, gave Midas donkey’s ears! 
For myself, admiring fearlessness in critics, and admiring also the 
music of nature above that of art, I shall always believe that 
Midas was right and that Apollo was fairly beaten, just as I shall 
continue to believe that George the Fourth was really fat even 
though Leigh Hunt had to go to prison for saying so. And mark 
the mean ingenuity of Apollo’s retaliation. Pan, whom Midas 
preferred, sometimes wore asses’ ears himself. They were his 
emblem of acute hearing, of a perception open to the subtlest 
harmonies of the woods and fields, and so in lengthening the 
Phrygian’s ears the sulky divinity thought to put an affront upon 
Midas’s patron too. It is for posterity to avenge the critic on his 
petty-minded tormentor. Again, 


Silenus on his ass, 

Pelted with flowers as he on did pass 

Tipsily quaffing, 
is not, either in Keats or the classics, made ridiculous by his 
vehicle ; for it should not be forgotten that the jolly old man being 
placed on an ass points to the importance of the animal in Bacchic 
worship, and is not intended to derogate from the dignity of the 
boon companion of the gods. Says a learned commentator ' upon 
the pageant, ‘ the ass was in fact the symbol of Silenus’ wisdom and 
his prophetical powers.’ 

But I regret that the esteem in which it was held should so 
often have marked out the donkey as a proper object for sacrifice. 
But so it was. The Scythians slew it in honour of the God of 
battles, and the Egyptians in honour of the God of learning. 
When it was a red one,” the Copts thrust it with much pious cere- 
monial over the top of a precipice, asa ‘ scape goat’ for the people, 
just as the Nagas to this day select red cocks for augury and 
sacrifice—not that red was always an honoured colour; Cain’s 
hair, they say, was red, and Nebuchadnezzar’s, for his sins, was 
turned to the same colour. 

As for its voice, ‘the loud clarion of the braying ass,’ as Pope 
calls it, the donkey fares badly at poets’ hands. And indeed I 
defy any one to hear a donkey fairly out and not to laugh at the 
cavernous melancholy of the animal’s concluding notes. It com- 


1 Cox. 


2 Hence, by an oblique prolongation of the scape-goat idea, ‘ wicked as a red ass’ 
became a Coptic proverb. 
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mences with an ardour that has something of military enthusiasm 




























, ia init, but suddenly, as if the memory of secret griefs had supervened, 
nusic the voice drops from the full-breathed outcry that rings across the 
so to Bikaneer wastes to a dolorous pumping up of hollow groans and 
ars ! husky sobs that had justified the venerable Philemon in his 
) the mirthful death far better than the sight of a donkey eating figs. 
that But Philemon, poor dry old soul, was in his ninety-seventh year, 
shall | and needed no great excuse for dying. Yet if I had to find some 
ven | excuse myself for dying of laughter, when I was only three years 
lark off the century, I think I should have myself transported to some 
idas spot on the banks of holy Ganges where washermen congregate, 
his and there pleasantly demise while laughing at their donkeys 
lest braying. 
the To al! the echoes south and north 
Don And east and west, the ass sent forth 
his A loud and piteous bray. 
And again :— 

Once more the ass did lengthen out 

More ruefully an endless shout, 

The long, dry, see-saw of his horrid bray. 
his Wordsworth, like the other poets, recognises the melancholy of the 


donkey’s voice, but (like the others), afraid of making the animal 
ng natural, takes no notice of the unrivalled ludicrousness of the sounds 


~w it produces. When it frightened John Gilpin’s horse, the ass 

ae ‘did sing most loud and clear,’ but this is the nearest approach to 

a appreciation of this great jest of nature that I know of in verse. 

- Not that even its voice is altogether ridiculous. ‘The braying 
of Silenus his ass’ (intempestivos edidit ore sonos) * conduced 

0 much to the prostigation of the giants.’ 

e, 

of So, when at Bathos earth’s big offspring strove, 

‘ To scale the skies, and wage a war with Jove, 

, Soon as the ass of old Silenus bray’d, 

a The trembling rebels in confusion fled," 

2) 

1 And though the ‘ auctor clamoris’ may be subsequently sacrificed, 

5 . it is not from any depreciation of his vehement services, but 

; rather in recognition of them. It has honourable mention in 
Holy Writ, and in the Ass-mass of the monks, commemorative of 

y ’ , 
the fiight into Egypt, 


i Asinus egregius, 
Asinus dominorum, 





Super dromedarios 
Velox Madianeos, 






1 Garth, The Dispensary. 
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there was a hee-haw refrain, the choir on one side taking the hee, 
and the others the haw. Moreover, in the myths of many countries, 
and the fairy tales of nearly all, the donkey’s voice plays sometimes 
a serious and important part. 

Ah! those dreadful yells, what soul can hear 

That owns a carcase and not quake for fear ? 


Demons produce them doubtless, brazen clawed 
And fanged with brass, the demons are abroad ; ' 


Its character in fable and folk-lore is not always that which 
the poets attribute to it. It has other traits than stupidity and 
credulity. For though it is outwitted and betrayed by the fox, it 
outwits the wolf, and kicks all its teeth down its throat. Though 
it absurdly proposes to chirp like a grasshopper, and undertakes 
the rédle of lap-dog, it philosophises very sagaciously on the fortunes 
of the war horse. 


The ass, whom nature reason has denied, 

Content with instinct for his surer guide, 

Still follows that and wiselier does proceed ; 

Ile ne’er aspires with his harsh braying note 

The songsters of the wood to challenge out ; 

Nor, like this awkward smatterer in arts, 

Sets up himself for a vain ass of parts.? 
The frogs, it is true, make fun of it, but the ass in turn flouts the 
mule. Under a mistaken sense of its own powers, it amiably 
proposes to serenade the beasts—Swift calls it ‘ the nightingale of 
brutes ’— and, with a self-respect that is not unbecoming, it falls 
into the error of supposing that the homage paid to the image 
which it carries is intended for itself. But on the other hand, it 
is always found sensibly selecting creature comforts over mere vain 
glory, and possessed of a considerable sense of humour, Till its 
glee overcame its discretion, the donkey in the lion’s skin had a 
‘high old time of it, as the Americans say, and kept all the 
beasts of the forest in a ridiculous stampede by its well-acted 
part; and I can quite understand the long-eared one laughing 
prodigiously over the consternation and hubbub he was causing. 
Indeed, I am half inclined to think with Blomfield, that when the 
donkey played the part of ‘the Fakenham Ghost’ he did so with 
full sense of the practical joke. 

Nor while mirthful itself has it failed to conduce to mirth in 
others, for, besides Philemon’s disastrous cachinnation, we know that 
Chrisippus also fatally over-laughed himself on seeing an ass eat 
apples off a silver dish, and that Agelastus (Crassus of that ilk) 


1 Cowper. Needless Alarms. 
2 Oldham, Satires of Boileau imitated. 
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only laughed once in all his life, and that was on seeing an ass eat 
thistles. 

Butler, I may note, confounds these various catastrophes for 
the sake of his rhyme. 

Or he that laughed until he choked his whistle 
To rally on an ass that ate a thistle. 

The poets, however, have recognised only one aspect of the 
animal, namely, the familiar ‘cuddy,’ and, of its classical and 
historical honours, only two or three. The animal of Balaam 
finds due reference ; but, so it seems to me, in order to point a 
personality or a jest. Thus, Crashawe :-— 


The ass of old had power to chide its wilful lord, 
And hast not thou the power to speak one word ? 
Not less a marvel, sure, this silence is in thee, 
Than that the ass of old to speak had liberty. 


Marvel has— 


We ought to be wary and bridle our tongue, 

Bold speaking hath done man and beast wrong. 
When the ass so boldly rebuked the prophet 

Thou know’'st what danger had like to come of it. 
Though the beast give his master ne’er an ill word, 
Instead of a cudgel Balaam wished for a sword. 


As an occupant of the stable on the first Christmas-day, it 
commands deference. Faber curiously and pleasantly explains its 
patience thus :— 

For long the ass with silent shadowy head 
Gazed on the infant Saviour. 
and for the ass 
So gazed on Him who saves both man and beast, 


Lifted his patient nature to a calm 
Transcending far the purposes of sleep. 


Allan Ramsay has a donkey that is a very particular fool— 
‘egregiously an ass’—but Peter Bell’s, on the other hand, is an 
unnatural monster of drivelling intelligence. Crabbe, however, 
strikes the just middle in his ‘ Resentment.’ 


Close at the door where he was wont to dwell, 
There his sole friend, the ass, was standing by, 
Half dead himself to see his master die. 


But there were many asses (besides those I have already referred 
to) of which the world has wide cognisance. The ‘ Bricklebrit’ 
donkey, that wept coins of the realm and Ali Baba’s drove; the 
ass with the silver nose that hunted hares, and the little ass which 
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the Queen bore and that itself married a queen; the donkey- 
cabbages and the musician of Bremen—yet nowhere in folk-lore 
is it odious or even unlovable. But the poets have need of an 
animal that shall illustrate, as they think, an easy sneer, so when 
they do not use the owl they use the donkey. 

Metaphors and images are therefore abundantly drawn from 
this animal. Everyone, from Moore’s Sovereign, 


A royal ass, by grace divine 
And right of ears, most asinine, 


to Crabbe’s Schoolboy, is pelted with the epithet. 

‘The man’s a donkey—let him bray,’ suffices in Mackay to 
stand by itself as all-sufficient and not requiring explanation. 
Mankind in general belong to the species: says Cowper, 


Man is the genuine offspring of revolt, 
Stubborn and sturdy, a wild ass’s colt, 


So do nations collectively and separately, as in Byron— 


The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 


or as Oldham in his Satires, placing a donkey in London, asks— 


What would he think on a Lord Mayor’s Day 
Should he the pomp and pageantry survey, 
Or view the judges and their solemn train 
March with grave decency to kill a man? 

. . . . . ° . . 
What would he say, were he condemned to stand 
For one long hour in Fleet Street or the Strand ; 
To cast his eyes upon the motley throng, 
The two-legged herd, that daily pass along ? 
If, after prospect of all this, the ass 
Should find the voice he had in Atsop’s days, 
Then, doctor, then, casting his eyes around 
On human fools, which everywhere abound, 
Content with thistles, from all envy free, 
And shaking his grave head, no doubt he’d cry, 
Good faith ! man is a beast as much as we! 


Individual classes of persons are specifically asses. Thus, in 
Falconer, kings— 


While fools adore and vassal lords obey, 
Let the great monarch ass thro’ Gotham bray; 


and, in Barry Cornwall (I cross myself saying it), aldermen--- 
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Oh! the tradesman he is rich, sirs. 
The farmer well to pass, 
The soldier he’s a lion, 
The alderman’s an ass! 
Lovers—‘ the grave lover ever was an ass’ (Johnson); sailors— 
‘though he plays the ass on shore, he is lion of the sea’ (Cowper) ; 
and courtiers (Moore) :— 


Lord Harrowby, hoping that no one imputes 

To the Court any fancy to persecute brutes, 
Protests, on the word of himself and his cronies, 
That had these said creatures been asses and ponies, 
The Court would have started no sort of objection, 
As asses were there always sure of protection. 


And, need I say it, critics. Individuals addressed by this title are 
‘too numerous to mention,’ and, from Swift’s Duke of Marlborough 
to Byron’s Wordsworth, they are most of them not only ass, but 
partly also ape. 

Summing up, then, the poets’ donkeys, I find them a dull pack, 
for the poets as a rule seem to use the animal merely as the school- 
boy does-—as affording a ready epithet of abuse that comes within 
the comprehension of the meanest capacity—and to agree with 
Burns that the donkey’s thick hide was given it by a compassionate 
Providence as a provision against preordained cudgelling. But 
if any other view of the ass be worth taking, I venture to think the 
poets should have been the first to find it out and to utilise it. 





‘Freakish monkey ’—Oldham; ‘abhorred baboons ’—Montgomery; ‘apes with 
hateful stare ’— Hood. 


The poets’ apes—under which name I include (with due apolo- 
gies to naturalists) the baboons and monkeys—are a deplorable 
creation. They are not ‘hateful’ in the natural sense that the 
octopus or man-eating tigers or rattlesnakes might be, but they 
are unnaturally deformed into a despicable travesty of man at his 
worst and meanest. ‘A chattering, idle, airy kind,’ as Parnell 
calls them, is just criticism, and so is Shelley’s ‘restless apes’; for 
these are epithets from Nature; but it is scarcely generous, I think, 
first of all to fancy a questionable resemblance between ourselves 
and monkeys, and then to abuse the monkey for all the vices and 
meannesses of the worst among us. Thereare just as good monkeys 
among monkeys as there are men among men. But, I take it, 
there are no monkeys so bad (us monkeys) as there are men—as 
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men. To put it in another way—it might be said with consider- 
able show of proofs that there are no monkeys so bad but that men 
might be found to match them, while there are men so bad that 
no monkeys could be found to match them. Every monkey is fit 
to be called a man of some sort or another. Every man is not fit 
to be called even a monkey of any kind. What baboon, for instance, 
might not be affronted by comparison with O’Dynamite Rossa? 
But the poets proceed upon a perfectly different method. The ape, 
they say, is the worst kind of a libel on a man —and an ape besides, 
Having reduced the human to its lowest, they call the monkey 
human and add ‘brute’ besides! The truth is, as the wise of all 
times have pointed out, man has a grudge against the Simian folk 
for being so like himself in body. Other animals, less amiable in 
themselves, are accepted with resignation, condoned with apolo- 
gies, or treated with deference. But, as Congreve says, 


Baboons and apes ridiculous we find, 
For what? for ill-resembling human kind ; 


and poets find them worse than ridiculous: they find them every 
whit as bad as men. Says Goldsmith :— 


Of beasts it is confessed the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 
Like man, he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion. 


And yet, when the monkey itself suggests that it is a man, parrots 
and foxes are deputed to laugh down its pretensions. 
Says one of the species, in Barry Cornwall :— 


For a monkey is much on a par with man. 
There's a difference—-— 
Parrot. Ho, ho! I shall crack my sides. 
Monkey. Though few see’t till we sit side by side. 
On the one hand a man has a longer nose, 
And struts in clean linen wherever he goes; 
3ut what has he like to the monkey’s tail —— 
Parrot. Ho! ho! ho! ho! 


And again in Spenser’s delightful ‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ 
when the fox and ape rob the sleeping lion of his sceptre, crown, 
and robe, and then fall to disputing as to who should wear the 
regalia, the ape claims the preference over its companion on the 
ground of its resemblance to man. 


Then too I am in person, in stature, 
Most like a man, the lord of every creature. 


But the fox flouts it. 
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When ye claime your selfe for outward shape 
Most like a man, man is not like an ape 
In his chiefe parts, that is in wit and spirite. 


So in sop, when the ape, passing through a graveyard, falls 
to deplorable weeping, its comrade, the donkey, asks the reason 
for such immoderate melancholy, and at the ape’s reply that it 
always weeps thus when in the presence of its ‘ poor dead ancestors’ 
the long-eared one laughs hugely. 

This resemblance, however, being postulated, the poets run easily 
on to debit the ape and its cousins with every human weakness 
that is especially contemptible. They are ‘ pert’ and ‘ vain’ ina 
score of ‘poets; ‘ dapper,’ ‘coxcombs,’ ‘ beaux,’ ‘ lady-killers’ in 
others. Now every one of these epithets connotes a purely artificial 
character, and are all of them therefore inapplicable to the animal 
world. 

It is the ‘ monkey-beau ’"— ‘ the buffoon-ape.’ 


Long did the beau claim kindred with the ape, 
And shone a monkey of sublimer shape ; 
Skilful to flirt the hat, the cane, the glove, 
And wear the pert grimace of monkey-love ; 
Of words unmeaning poured a ceaseless flood, 
While ladies look’d as if they understood ; 

So chats one monkey to his brother, 

Chatters as if he understood the other." 


‘The mimic apes’ ‘ that love to practise what they see.’ 

Yet except in these very restricted phases the poets have 
seldom sought for metaphor or moral from these singularly sugges 
tive animals. Young finds an analogy between the monkey grasp- 
ing at the reflection in the glass and man striving to find happiness 
in riches :— 

As monkeys at a mirror stand amaz’d— 

They fail to find what they so plainly see ; 
Thus men in shining riches see the face 

Of happiness, nor know it is a shade, 

But gaze, and touch, and peep and peep again, 
And wish, and wonder it is absent still. 


The ape epithet is applied as liberally and promiscuously as 
the asinine, and falls therefore on many of the same classes and 
individuals. Mankind generally are apes as well as asses, and so 
are certain nations, notably Frenchmen—‘ monkeys in action, 
paroquets in talk’—and so again also certain classes of men and 
women, such as courtiers, lovers, and (horresco referens) critics. 


1 Leyden. 
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The critics hence may think themselves decreed 
To jerk their wits and rail at all they read, 
Foes to the tribe from which they trace their clan, 
As monkeys draw their pedigree from man. 

Nor does the alderman escape this time either, for, though he is 
freely written down an ass, Somerville says :— 


A genius can’t be forced, nor can 
You make an ape an alderman. 


Asses and apes in fact go together with much of the same ar- 
bitrary association as the bat and the owl among the poets’ ‘birds,’ 
Anything or anybody that the poet takes a fancy to dislike for the 
moment is either ape or ass, or both. To such curious extremes is 
this sometimes carried that ambition is both monkey and donkey, 
Says Herbert, ‘ the higher the ape goes the more he shows his tail’;! 
and again Young— 

What Nature has denied fools will pursue, 
As apes are ever walking upon two. 
While in Shenstone, ambition ‘pricks up asses’ ears!’ Again 
Rochester, in his detestable attack upon Sir Car Scrope, makes the 
knight both ape and ass :— 
When in thy person we more clearly see 
That satire’s of divine authority, 
For God made one on man when he made thee ; 
To show there were some men, as there are apes, 
Fram’d for mere sport, who differ but in shapes: 
In thee are all these contradictions join’d, 
That make an ass prodigious and refin’d. 

Yet the monkey is not a fool—certainly not ‘a fool of the greatest 
size,’ as Christiana would say. In fables is often the butt of other 
creatures, but it is its inquisitiveness as a rule that gets it into 
trouble, not its folly. The poets describe it as half an idiot and 
with very bad intentions—‘ just skilled to know the right and 
choose the wrong ’—but I have so often myself taken advantage in 
their wild forest state of their generous credulity and otherwise laud- 
able thirst for knowledge, that I speak as an expert when I say 
that though I have harmlessly astonished them with trains of gun- 
powder and frightened a whole community out of all gravity by 

1 Herbert forgets apes have no tails at all. This loss of the caudal ornament is 
accounted for by Spenser as follows: ‘The ape and fox having stolen the sleeping 
lion’s crown and usurped his paiace, misgovern so infamously that high Jove is 


incensed, wakes up the slumbering monarch, and tells him what has happened. The 
lion returns roaring to his palace, bursts in and captures the usurpers :’ 


The ape’s long taile (which then he had) he quight 
Cut off, and both eares pared of their height ; 

Since which all apes but half their eares have left 
And of their tailes are utterly bereft. 
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painting one of their number an agreeable vermilion, I never saw 
anything in their behaviour, sober or drunk, composed or alarmed, 
that led me to think them particularly foolish, as compared with 
men. Indeed when undisturbed in mind the monkey has a philo- 
sophical gravity which compels my admiration, although I confess 
the alternating fits of monkey frivolity and indecorum exasperate 


me. 
Since Father Noah squeezed the grape 
And took to such behaving 
As would have shamed our grandsire ape 
Before the days of shaving." 


If they would only sit still a little longer and look me fairly in 
the eyes, I should like to ask the monkey, baboon, or ape some 
questions of which the solutions interest me greatly. Why are 
they always so sad-faced, when evidently the most content? And 
where is the missing link? Is it true that they speak among 
themselves in a lingua franca of their own, and that under the 
impulse of hidden panic they can articulate ? 

I remember once in India, at the Allahabad Club, a monkey 
calling in a frenzy of terror to its native attendant by name. 
It had seen a cobra coming towards it, and distinctly articulated 
its master’s servant’s name—and this more than one person 
vouched for. Is then the tradition correct that monkeys refuse to 


talk lest they should be made to work ? 


Play at dummy like the monkeys 
For fear mankind should make them flunkeys. 


I should like, too, to ask them about the dog-faced men of 
Tartary and the Soko and the Pongo, Susumete and Eugeena, and 
to get at the truth about Du Chaillu’s gorillas. But as they are, 
the monkeys are impossible in conversation. They are too 
sudden, too unforeseen in their transformations from sense to 
ribaldry to be rational, too furtive in expression to be straight- 
forward in reply, too fond of scratching neighbours to keep 
to the point. What a curious community of fur this is, by the 
way! I know nothing like it, except the unanimous scratching - 
of Hindoo fakirs. 

They seem to me sometimes to be the ‘ fatal children’ of the 
animal world, predestined to go wrong. They do not, it is true, 
rise to the achievements of King Arthur, Sir Tristram of Bevis, or 
Olga the Dane, Telephos, Perseus or (Edipus, or any other of the 
famous ‘ sons of sorrow,’ but they often arrive innocently like them 
at great catastrophes, their Kismet apparently leading them by 
the nose right up to, and over, the precipice. At other times they 

1 Wendell Holmes, 
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seem deliberately affecting humanity, just as Bunyan had a craze 
to be thought a Jew; at others they convene in solemn assembl 

on purpose, so it seems, to burlesque us, for the whole Sanhedrim 
when assembled will gravely fall to, and search the fur of the 
smallest of the congregation; very much as Domitian would 
ceremoniously convene the Senate, and then ask them the best 
stuffing for a mullet. 

As they exist in nature—the sunny, merry, monkey-world of 
tree-tops—the four-handed folk meet with hardly a reference. In 
his ‘ Reign of Summer,’ Montgomery has them in the presence of 
the jaguar :— 

The monkeys in grotesque amaze 
Down from their bending perches gaze, 
But when he lifts his eye of fire 
Quick to the topmost boughs retire. 
And again in the‘ Pelican Island’ we have a glimpse of wild life :— 
A monkey pilfering a parrot’s nest, 
Rut ere he bore the precious spcil away 
Surprised behind by beaks and wings and claws 
That made him scamper gibbering. 


And once more :— 


The small monkeys capering on the boughs 
And rioting on nectar and ambrosia, 

The produce of that paradise run wild ; 
No—these were merry if they were not wise. 


3ut even Montgomery, with an unusual deviation from his charac- 


teristic sympathy with the animal world, breaks off suddenly into 
abuse of the monkey cousins, the baboons :— 


Man’s untutored hordes were sour and sullen 

Like those abhorred baboons, whose gluttonous taste 
They followed safely in their choice of food, 

And whose brute semblance of humanity 

Made them more hideous than their prototypes 

That bore the genuine image and inscription 
Defaced, indeed, but yet indelible. 


This poetical reversion of the more orthodox theory of evolution 
is curious, 
Rogers gives a passing line to ‘the marmoset ’— 
Dreams on his bough and plays the mimic yet. 
And Gay out of his fancy draws an excellent picture of the 
‘ bhunder-logue ’ on the Ganges— 


Ah! sir, you never saw the Ganges— 
There dwell the nations called Quidnunkies 
(So Monomotapa calls the monkeys) ; 
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On either bank from bough to bough 
They meet and chat (as we may now) ; 
Whispers go round, they grin, they shrug, 
They how, they snerl, they scratch, they hug, 
f the And just as chance or whim provoke them, 
ould ' They either bite their friends or stroke them. 
best 


craze 
mbly 
drim 


But, as usual, this is only the introduction of spiteful analogy :— 


ld of Thus have I seen some active prig, 

Te To show his parts, bestride a twig ; 
L—d! how tbe chattering tribe admire, 
Not that he’s wiser, but he’s higher; 
| All long to try the vent'rous thing 

(For pow’r is but to have one’s swing) ; 
From side to side he springs, he spurns 
And bangs his foes and friends by turns. 


ce of | 


The tremendous honours of the tribe in the Egypt of the past, 
the India of to-day, receive no fuller recognition than in such 
lines as Oldham’s :-— 


In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down 
And reverence some deified baboon. 


Nothing more than this !—for these decayed divinities of an old- 
world worship, for the green monkey of Ethiopia that had a shrine 
in every temple in Memphis; for Thoth, the god of letters, the 
moon, the Bacchus of the Nile; for Pthah, the all-wise pigmy 
baboon that Hermopolis revered; for ‘the wise ones,’ the sacred 

rac= monkeys and baboons of Hindostan; the ourangs, ‘the wise old 
into men of Malaya;’ for the creatures that the Sanskrit renders as 
the sun; the insignia of Arjuna, the dread son of Indra; for 
Sugrivas prince of the baboons and Balin the snow-white ape; for 
the great ‘ pluvial monkey "—delicious beast—-that Gubernatis is so 
wise about; for the ‘ Lords’ of the Benares temples; for the lineal 
posterity of Hanuman himself! Was ever a more tremendous 
monkey, ape, or man, than the long-tailed friend of Rama? How 
magnificent his flight across Asia! the rivers in their courses turned, 
the trees on the hills tore themselves up by their roots, the moun- 
tains themselves swayed over, to follow in the fierce rush of the 
current made by his passage! And then, was ever tail greased, 
before or since, to such momentous purpose as when Hanuman let 
the Philistines grease his, thinking, poor dupes, that the strength 
thee would go out of him thereby: and then, rising Samson like, he sets 
his own tail ablaze, and, rushing through the royal city of Lanka, 
fired it in every quarter, and trom a neighbouring peak surveyed 
the prodigious conflagration ! 
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One of His Fnventions, 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


CHaprer VI. 


MORE MYSTERIES, 


Ir was true that Rosie sulked; and most people will agree 
with Mr. Nettleton that sulks are not only harder to bear than 
real illness, but become under certain circumstances intolerable, 
In the one case, every feeling of sympathy is aroused ; in the other, 
every feeling of resentment, without the power of finding anything 
definite to resent. You cannot scold a person because the face is 
gloomy and responses are given in uninterested monosyllables ; or 
because you are looked at with a dull, dogged stare when you 
offer friendly counsel. Verbally the person is most obedient, and 
you feel that the utmost ridicule would fall upon you if you 
quarrelled about mere looks. That is why sulks, if properly 
sustained, may rule a whole household. 

Rosie did not mean to be openly defiant, and she was not so 
except in one particular—that was, she would not marry Henry 
Jephson. To her father and mother she was obedient in every 
other respect but that of being gracious to the man they had 
chosen for her husband. She had done her best to be gracious to 
him until Linton Foster had been forbidden to come to the 
house. After that she disliked the man Jephson, and could not 
conceal the sentiment even if she had wished to do so. She did 
not like him and could not help it. She said, ‘Thank you,’ when 
he rendered some service at table—for of course he was a frequent 
guest at Windsor House—and said, ‘ No, thank you,’ when he 
offered something she did not want. But every word she uttered 
was expressed with the exeess of courtesy which implies contempt. 
She had been much more friendly in her conduct towards him 
when Linton had been a guest at the same time. 

Jephson did not understand that delicacy which inspired the 
extra kindliness to him on the occasions when she fancied he must 
be aware of the difference with which she regarded him and the 
man who had secured the freehold of her heart. 

Jephson did not trouble his head much about where her heart 
went so long as she was prepared to perform the duties of a wife ; 
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and the most important of all these duties was, in his estimation, 
to make her husband comfortable. When he found that in her 
father’s house she had such power to make him uncomfortable, he 
began to speculate as to what would be the state of things when 
she should be the mistress of his household, and possessed of illimit- 
able power to make him miserable by a combination of trifling 
acts or omissions. 

So, he said to his partner the day after a little dinner-party at 
Windsor House :— 

‘Look here, Nettleton, I don’t think Rosie is using me as I 
have a right to expect considering the position we are supposed to 
hold to each other. Everybody could see it last night as well as 
me, and I don’t like to be made a fool of—and I won’t either.’ 

‘Why, what has she done? You took her in to dinner, and I 
didn’t notice her do anything to offend you.’ 

‘What has sie done!’—but there Jephson paused with the 
exclamation ; for the bother was that he did not know how to ex- 
plain what she had done. At length he added: ‘ She makes herself 
confoundedly disagreeable-—that’s something, I should say. Any of 
the servants gets more conversation out of her than I can. A fellow 
cannot go on in that way, without having some explanation of it.’ 

‘ Well, you know that she is a bit out of sorts at present, but 
she will be all right by-and-by, unless you cut up rough with her 
just when she is in a pet about not having her own way. Give 
her time, man, give her time.’ 

‘I am willing enough to give her time, but I do expect her 
to be civil.’ 

‘That is only fair. I'll speak to her myself, answered the 
father, feeling that the request was just. 

He did remonstrate with Rosie that afternoon about her treat- 
ment of Jephson, and she said—Nothing! Had he done anything 
to offend her? She would not speak. Was he not as good a 
match as she could hope to find? She made no reply, but there 
was just the faintest gleam of a scornful smile on her pretty face 
as she mentally compared Jephson with Linton Foster. The 
father frowned, and for the moment felt capable of any act of 
tyranny that might be done to compel her to behave like a sensible 
woman and an obedient child. : 

Still, she would not speak ; and much as men have complained 
of the feminine tongue when it has been set in motion, they find 
its reproach still more severe when it does not move. To sive 
himself from appearing ridiculous in his own eyes, Mr. Nettleton 
was obliged to order her to her room. She promptly obeyed. 

‘ The girl is becoming idiotic with sheer stubbornness,’ he said 
12 
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angrily to his wife; ‘and the erd of it will be that Jephson will 
throw up the whole thing. It would serve her right if he did—but 
look at the scandal upon us !’ 

They both felt the enormity of such a calamity, and were 
willing to do anything to prevent it. They assured Jephson that 
he had nothing to fear, that Rosie would be all right in time, and 
that nothing could affect their confidence in the happiness of the 
union. Jephson was gratified, and the vanity of the man was 
keenly alive to the fact that some ridicule would attach to him if, 
with fortune and her parents on his side, he failed to overcome the 
objections of a girl who fancied she could only be happy with a 
penniless clerk—for so he styled Foster. 

There were other matters continuing to puzzle and in some 
degree to disturb Mr. and Mrs. Nettleton ; and, although without 
any definite reason why, they associated Rosie’s strange conduct 
with them. These were Daddy Maydew’s affairs. His remarkable 
correspondence daily increased : there came letters of congratula- 
tion on his success from the most unexpected quarters ; and people 
who for years had apparently forgotten his existence suddenly pre- 
sented themselves to inquire about his health and to invite him to 
return their visits. Combined with these facts was the excited 
manner of Daddy: he was continually smiling, and seemed to skip 
about as if his youth had been renewed and he was enjoying some 
grand frolic. 

Nettleton pretended not to have observed these things in his 
brief colloquies with Daddy, although Mrs. Nettleton carefully 
posted him up in every new phase of the metamorphosis in her 
father’s position and humour. But his pretended indifference 
broke down when on a Tuesday morning there came to Samuel 
Maydew, Esquire, an invitation from the Lord Mayor to a banquet 
at the Guildhall to be given to eminent men of science. It had 
been one of the greatest ambitions of Paul Nettleton’s life to have 
an invitation to a Lord Mayor’s banquet, and hitherto he had been 
denied the honour which he was so thoroughly convinced was his 
due. He, the head of ‘The Universal Emporium,’ a mainstay 
of the commerce of Great Britain, had been left out in the cold, 
whilst this old man who lived in his garret was deemed worthy of 
the distinction ! 

To the amazement of Daddy, his son-in-law appeared in the 
garret. More than that, he sat down, and, although ev serene d put 
out on some account, he was in a kindly mood. 

‘Hope I don’t disturb you, Daddy ?’ he said courteously. 

‘Not a bit—how could you think so? Glad to see you, I am 
sure. You don’t often come upstairs.’ E 
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Daddy spoke gleefully, for he was just putting the finishing 
touch to that machine which was to revolutionise the cloth manu- 
facture of the country and to realise millions for Rosie. 

‘Well, I thought I might be disturbing you, because I have 
heard that men like you are so easily turned off the rails, and I 
didn’t want to do that.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied Daddy, thoughtfully, ‘if you could put me off the 
rails, the fact of your saying you did not want to do it would not 
matter much. Once interrupted, your going or staying is of no 
consequence ; but your saying that you don’t want to interrupt 
puts me in the unpleasant fix of having to say that you have done 
it, or of having to spare your feelings and my own by telling a fib. 
However, don’t be uneasy; at present it is all right. I have got 
the machine all but perfect. . . . Look at it!’ 

‘I cannot stop for that just now,’ answered Nettleton, without 
heeding the lesson Daddy had been reading him. ‘I want you to 
answer a question—What’s up ?’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ rejoined Daddy, surprised by the sharp 
tone in which the question was put. ‘Is there anything wrong ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Nettleton, with a quiet smile at what he 
regarded as the attempt of the inventor to hoodwink him at the 
start. ‘I only want to know what is the meaning of all these 
goings-on. I think I have some right to know. You don’t get 
an invitation to the Lord Mayor’s banquet for nothing.’ 

‘It’s a great honour, a great surprise,’ was the humble answer ; 
‘but it is not of much consequence to me, as you see I cannot 
accept it.’ 

‘Cannot go!’—no number of exclamation marks would suffice 
to indicate the bewilderment of Mr. Nettleton at the idea of a 
man receiving such an invitation and calmly saying he could not 
accept it. 

‘No; what would an old fellow like me do there? Besides, I 
want to satisfy myself about this machine, and banquets are not 
in my way. But if you can manage to pass, why should not you 
go instead ?’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said Mr. Nettleton, impatiently ; but there was a 
sudden glow in his breast at the thought of being able to attain 
the object of his ambition even in this way. ‘ What I want to know 
is about all these letters——all these callers. What’s up? I say 
again.’ 

Daddy rubbed his hands with pleasure. 

‘Is it not very kind of everybody? They are interested in my 
machine at last—that is, they say so. Maybe it is only because 
I am an old curiosity; but we'll see; we'll soon see,’ 
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‘What is going to happen ?’ 

Daddy shook his head, smiling at his son-in-law. 

‘I am not to tell that until it is all settled. Now, don’t try 
to persuade me, because I shall not tell you anything more.’ 

‘Then something is going to happen ?’ 

‘I am sure of it; something that I have set my whole heart 
upon. But don’t worry yourself about it, Paul. You will learn 
in good time, as I said to Jane—in good time.’ 

‘ And you still mean to keep to that resolution of giving every- 
thing to a stranger, unless——’ 

‘Oh, that arrangement has been made long ago. Please don’t 
let us open up old sores.’ 

Nettleton could make nothing of him, and he told his wife. 

‘I know how we shall find it all out,’ she said promptly. ‘ We'll 
ask Foster and his friend Seton to dinner. I'll get it out of them 
if there is anything in it, and it will do no harm to let Jephson 
feel that we are not his abject slaves in Rosie’s settlement. I did 
not like the way he spoke to you the last time he was here.’ 

‘I did not like it myself; but we must be cautious. It would 
never do to break with him unless we had very good grounds for 
doing it-—very good grounds indeed.’ 

Still, Linton Foster and George Seton came to dinner. Jeph- 
son was not there, although he had, as a matter of course, received 
an invitation. Mrs. Nettleton had in the most considerate way 
informed him that Mr. Foster was to be one of the party, and, as 
she had calculated, ‘the Other One’ would not join it. He bad his 
revenge, however, by leaving her in doubt and spoiling the dinner 
by keeping it waiting more than half an hour for his arrival. He 
had accepted the invitation, but in such conditional phrase that 
he was expected and yet could appeal to his letter to excuse his 
non-appearance. 

Rosie was happy again: the colour returned to her cheeks, the 
lightness to her step. The parents observed the agreeable change, 
although their whole minds were bent on keeping the lovers apart 
and on coaxing out of Foster and Seton the explanation of Daddy’s 
mysterious ways. But all that Mrs. Nettleton could extract from 
Foster was a smile, a discreet shake of the head, and this apology 
uttered in a tone of much regret :— 

‘You must excuse me, Mrs. Nettleton; I am not at liberty to 
speak of Mr. Maydew’s affairs at present.’ 

All that her husband could get out of Seton was a confidential 
whisper, accompanied by a nod of congratulation, ‘ There’s a big 
thing on. But—mum’s the word.’ 

During the evening, the host and hostess were conscious that 
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the person who was of most importance in the eyes of all the guests 
was Daddy. He, good man, had little to say; but he was in 
excellent humour, and constantly discovering most entertaining 
jokes which were quite invisible to his daughter and son-in-law. 

There were never two people more distressed in mind by 
their position than were Mr. and Mrs. Nettleton in this singular 
period of their lives. There was Jephson continually snarling ; 
Rosie always sulking, except when she had a chance of seeing 
Foster ; and Daddy for ever grinning and rubbing his hands with 
a glee the reason for which he kept all to himself. But werse was 
to come. Jephson began to pay such marked attentions to the 
bouncing daughter of a wealthy builder and contractor, that in 
the wide circle of ‘ The Universal Emporium ’ the rumour speedily 
grew loud that Miss Nettleton had been jilted. This they might 
have treated with scorn; but the worst came soon afterwards, in 
the shape of Jephson himself carrying a large bundle of letters 
and postcards, which he flung down on the table before the 
astonished eyes of Rosie’s parents. 

‘I want to know what is the meaning of all this?’ he said, 
trying to hide his cruelly wounded vanity under a cool sneering 
manner. ‘I cannot stand it any longer. I should like to know 
at ence how many people there are who may expect me to lend 
them five pounds, because I am going to marry your daughter, 
and so become, as they are pleased to say, their “ dear relative.” ’ 

The poor man’s irritation was excusable. He had been 
badgered nearly out of his life by visits and letters ; for it seemed 
as if all the needy relations of numerous generations of Nettletons 
end Maydews had combined to claim an interest in his anticipated 
kinship and a share in his purse. 

‘You need not pay any attention to them,’ answered the 
bewildered Nettleton; he had never before known that his 
kindred was so extensive. ‘You cannot expect us to be re- 
sponsible for every begging-letter writer. Pay no attention and 
they'll soon drop it. They never bother me.’ 

‘It might be as well to drop the whole connection,’ suggested 
Jephson, bitterly. 

‘We didn’t ask you to marry our daughter,’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Nettleton with temper, and growing very yellow indeed. ‘ You 
begged that we should allow you to have her, and we consented. 
If you think it’s a favour you are granting, I should think that 
the sooner we drop the whole connection the better—Rosie will 
be glad enough to do it.’ 

Jephson had not been prepared for such an outburst, and still 
less prepared to find himself taken so promptly at his word. 
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‘ Pardon, madam, I did not mean to say anything that might 
be in the least disrespectful. But this is annoying—why, the 
servants at the house and the clerks at the office are laughing at 
me, on account of the queer customers who are calling for me at 
every hour of the day.’ 

Mr. Nettleton’s pride was as much hurt as that of his wife, 
but her interruption allowed him breathing spave, in which he 
recollected that he was dealing with his partner in business—a 
man of substance, not ideas—and so he answered calmly :— 

‘It is most annoying, Mr. Jephson,’ he said, with thorough 
sympathy on the one point. ‘ I have been looking at some of these 
letters, and, having gone through a similar experience myself, I 
can only repeat that the writers will soon stop bothering if you 
pay no attention to them. As for the other matter : 

‘T can put the letters in the fire easily enough, interrupted 
Jephson ; * but I can’t do that with the writers when they come to 
the house or the office.’ 

‘I am at a loss to comprehend their audacity,’ Nettleton 
continued, as if he were addressing a vestry meeting; ‘ but, I 
observe that every one of these letters begins in much the same 
terms, namely, that having been assured by one who knows you 
well that you are not only rich, but a man of most generous, 
openhanded nature, they hope—an‘l so on. Now, the person who 
gave these people that assurance is the cause of your annoyance. 
We did not do it.’ 

Neither the speaker nor the listener was conscious of the 
sarcasm expressed in this argument. Jephson took it as a 
compliment, and declared that he wished to be generous—at the 
same time, he could not support a whole population. 

‘I should be very sorry if any such necessity was imposed 
on you through your relationship with our family,’ continued 
Nettleton, with the same bland tones in which he had been wont, 
in former days, to assure a customer that he was offering a bargain. 
‘And as you are apparently desirous to break off your engage- 
ment with our daughter, we shall consider the affair at an end 
from this moment. We will make the fact known to her at once.’ 

‘Oh, if you take it that way, so let it be, returned Jephson, 
his vanity again in the ascendant, and the bouncing daughter of 
the wealthy contractor in prospect. 

‘So let it be,’ echoed Nettleton; ‘and I am glad we have 
been able to arrange so amicably a delicate matter which often 
provokes much ill-feeling. We remain friends in spite of this 
misunderstanding.’ 

‘Of course. I don’t see why we should not te friends. And 
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for myself, I have only to say that if the young lady wishes the 
engagement to hold good, I am ready to stick to it.’ 

‘You needn’t give that a second thought,’ broke in Mrs. 
Nettleton, sharply. ‘She never wanted it, as you are aware—she 
never looked on it as an engagement.’ 

‘Thank you. Then, the thing is over, and we are satisfied all 
round.’ 

After he had gone :— 

‘I hope we have not made a mistake, Jane,’ observed Nettle- 
ton, frowning as if somebody had forced him to act contrary to his 
own judgment. 

‘I’m sure we have not. We should have quarrelled with him 
in any case, and it is better now than after. - Besides, the position 
of Mr. Foster is different from what it was when we set our faces 
against him, and, as Rosie is so taken up with him, it will be more 
comfortable for us to let her have her way.’ 

‘Yes, that will be a relief, for she has made the house un- 
pleasant enough to make me wish her out of it under any 
conditions.’ 

When Mr. Jephson got into the hall, some one grasped him 
nervously by the sleeve. It was Daddy. 

‘I want to speak to you very particularly, Mr. Jephson,’ he 
said in a hurried whisper. 

‘Haven’t time now, Mr. Maydew. I am in a hurry.’ 

He snatched up his hat, and made for the door, which the 
servant was holding open. 

‘Oh, I'll walk out with you. I can tell you as we go along— 
it won’t take more than two minutes to explain.’ 

Jephson walked fast across the Rye, and Daddy trotted beside 
him, talking earnestly, but spasmodically, owing to the pace he was 
obliged to maintain. 

‘I have been waiting for a chance to speak to you ever since 
you came this afternoon. As soon as I heard your knock, I said 
to myself, “ There’s the man who will help me over this difficulty.” ” 

At the word ‘difficulty,’ Jephson quickened his steps and 
ground his teeth. 

‘Tt’s only a little thing that is wanted to finish the machine,’ 
Daddy went on; ‘but there is no use speaking to Nettleton—he 
doesn’t believe in anything. Now you do, Mr. Jephson; and if 
you could only lend me a few pounds 

‘Go to the devil!’ shouted Jephson, and fairly ran away from 
the old man. 

Daddy halted, and stood for a few minutes looking after him, 
grinning as if something peculiarly amusing had happened. 
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Cuarter VII. 


THE SECRET OUT. 





ALTHOUGH impervious to everything like sentiment, Mr, 
Nettleton could not help admitting to himself that there was a 
decided improvement in his household comfort from the moment 
Rosie learned that she was to be no longer pestered about Mr, 
Jephson, and that Foster might call when he pleased. 

What made the difference Mr. Nettleton could not under- 
stand—his coffee in the morning had the same attention at one 
time as the other; his dinner was not a bit better cooked now 
than before. Yet there was a difference, and he felt it. He did 
not think it could be altogether owing to the smiles he now saw 
on Rosie’s face instead of the sulks which had irritated him so; 
or to the fact that she greeted him with ‘dear papa’ and a loudly 
pronounced kiss, as she had been accustomed to do before this 
worry began. His wife, too, seemed to be gentler in manner and 
voice, and she rarely revealed the yellow tinge of irritability. He 
even fancied that he got on better with Jephson in the office than 
he had been doing for some time in their strained relationship of 
prospective father- and son-in-law. Whatever the cause, there was 
undoubtedly the change; and he found himself speaking at the 
vestry meetings and at the fortnightly gatherings of the young 
people attached to ‘The Universal Emporium’ with an eloquence 
which astounded himself. It was a change as delightful as it was 
mysterious. 

Mrs. Nettleton experienced the same sensations, and even Mrs. 
Barry ceased to trouble her. But she had an idea of the meaning 
of it. 

‘It’s because we are all going on so nice together,’ she said, 
with a benignant smile, as if she were conscious of having done 
her duty in bringing it all about. ‘ Rosie’s happy now, with 
Linton coming whenever he likes and going to be married as 
soon as they please. Then, you see, he is a great deal more re- 
spectful to you and me than Jephson ever was—I wonder how we 
could ever have thought so much of him—and it’s a comfort to 
think he’s as rich as him any day, and likely to be richer—not to 
mention that he can speak to the Prince of Wales himself at those 
engineer meetings.’ 

There was something in this which Nettleton could understand, 
and he cordially shared his wife’s satisfaction. At the same time, 
there was a vague feeling of displeasure occasionally in his mind 
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because Daddy would explain nothing about his inventions, and 
would not give him a chance of buying at advantage shares in the 
company which was being formed and of becoming a director. 
Daddy always said that the company being formed consisted, for 
the present, of only two people, and that Linton had and would 
have a big share in it. Nettleton was obliged to be content with 
this assurance, although the curious smile on Daddy’s face per- 
plexed him very much. It seemed a simple smile; and yet it 
suggested great self-content and triumphant cunning. But what 
did the old man’s playful mystery matter when Linton Foster 
cheerfully signed the settlements prepared by Mr. Nettleton’s own 
solicitor under Mr. Nettleton’s personal instructions? The settle- 
ments assigned everything Rosie possessed, or might after inherit 
(it was before the Married Woman’s Property Act), to her own 
sole use and to be at her own disposal in every way. 

‘You might add to it,’ said Linton, with full heart and bright 
eyes, ‘ that everything I may possess is under her control for her 
sole use if she pleases. We shall have no squabbles on that score.’ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Nettleton privately congratulated themselves on the happy 
choice of a husband Rosie had made—especially when it was taken 
into consideration that he was quite as rich as the one they had 
chosen for her. ; 

Daddy was an object of much solicitude in Windsor House 
throughout the period of these arrangements. He might have 
brought his models into the drawing-room if he had chosen, for 
his daughter and her husband were anxious to please him in every 
respect. But Daddy continued to receive their favours with 
humble gratitude whilst he refused to leave his garret. 

‘You see, it has been my home so long,’ he said, looking 
affectionately round at his numerous models which had been so 
long regarded as useless toys, but which were now dignified by the 
title of great inventions, ‘that I can’t bear to leave it; and I 
have all my things about me, and can work at them without 
feeling that I am disturbing anybody.’ Then he would add, as if 
half regretting the possible change: ‘Maybe I shall go to Rosie, 
by-and-by. You see, Linton has a notion of these sort of things, 
and talks of fitting up a regular workshop for me with all sorts of 
lathes and useful tools. . . . But I don’t think I’ll go unless you 
turn me out.’ 

At that ridiculous notion of turning the old man out there 
would be a hearty laugh, and Nettleton would say :— 

‘All right; if you wait till then you will see us both in 
Nunhead,’ 
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Foster, backed up by Daddy, was eager to have the wedding. 


































day fixed at once. Rosie, blushing, only said: ‘I would like to tho 
do what Linton wishes.’ To Nettleton Foster said :— agl 

‘I think I can find bread and cheese for her in the mean- - 
while, and, by-and-by, perhaps butter.’ 7 


Nettleton smiled with self-satisfaction, chuckling at the 
thought which he expressed to himself in this way :— P 


arrangement, consoling themselves by inviting a large number of 
guests to a dinner-party in the evening to celebrate the event. 
George Seton was not personally known to anybody present 
except the family ;: but Mr. and Mrs. Nettleton had managed to 
make everyone aware that he was the son of Alderman Seton, who 
would soon be Lord Mayor. There was accordingly a general 
murmur of satisfaction when he rose to propose the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. 

It was such a speech! Seton was a young man whose nature 
and position inclined him to rhodomontade, and whose kindly 
heart always sought the hest side of everything. So he painted 
in glowing colours the future of the two people who had been that 
day launched, as he said, on the ocean of eternity. Of the lady, 
he need say nothing. Of Linton Foster, his schoolmate and 
friend, he could say, that amongst all the men he knew, amongst 
all the men he had read of, there was not one who possessed in a 
greater degree the power of doing the right thing at the right 
time than the gentleman who had been so happy as to take away 
the darling of their hosts. There they were smiling upon them. 
Did they not deserve to have such a son and such adaughter? It 
was quite beyond his power to express the pleasure he felt in 
being present at such a ceremony; for they must understand that . 
it was not merely the union of two young people who were fond of : 
each other, but the climax of a great invention. 
Then Mr. Nettleton found his opportunity. He had never 


‘What a sly young dog he thinks himself! He doesn’t know iA 
that I know what 1 know. What fools they must think Jane and sid 
I are!’ "a 

So the wedding-day was fixed; and, although it was much a 
against the will of Mrs. Nettleton, it was agreed that the cere- n 
mony should be gone through without any of the ordinary fussifi- 1c 
cation. No stream of carriages, no grand breakfast, no speeches t] 
(how Nettleton winced at the loss of this grand opportunity to t 
display his eloquence!), and no show of bridal gifts were to be | t 
allowed. The only outsiders who were to be present at the cere- t 
mony were George Seton, the architect, and one of Rosie’s cousins, i 
After much discussion, the parents of the bride agreed to this ; 
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thought Seton such a fine fellow as at that moment. He was 
aglow with admiration of that eloquent speaker —and of himself. 
He had no words in which to express his own humility and his 
deep sense of respect for the gentleman who had spoken so kindly 
of him, and of the lady who had made his life so happy and pros- 
perous (all who were there would know how much he was indebted 
to her for his success); he was only able to say at that moment— 
for a moment like that came seldom in a lifetime—and it was 
only possible to say that he was deeply sensible of the obligation 
he owed, not only to his wife, but to her father. There sat the 
grand old man (Daddy rubbed his hands and chuckled as if very 
much pleased with himself). He had taught them the greatest 
lesson which man or woman had ever learned—he had taught 
them to respect the noble endeavour of a noble man. He had 
taught them to respect the riches of intellect and to set aside, for 
the time being, the contemptible question of a bank account. He 
trusted that nobody there would think the less of his dear son-in- 
law, because he thus rudely referred to the fact that he was not a 
rich man—indeed, he knew that everybody there would appreciate 
the feeling which he expressed in these words—man made the 
money, and not money the man. He had himself, as they all 
knew, begun life in humble circumstances, and he had risen by his 
own exertions to what he was. He had no doubt that his son-in- 
law would not only obtain wealth, but distinction, such as had 
been denied to him. 

‘Great distinction, chuckled Daddy, ‘ great distinction ; every- 
body here will be proud of having shaken hands with him.’ 

‘As my worthy friend, the father of Mrs. Nettleton, observes, 
he is certain to obtain great distinction,’ continued Mr. Nettleton, 
his fingers playing nervously with his watch-chain. ‘I have watched 
his career for a number of years, and—lI hope you will not misun- 
derstand me in alluding to one so near and dear to me as Mr. 
Maydew—I have learned to appreciate him through that worthy 
gentleman. That gentleman, I should tell you, has been too long 
hiding his light under a bushel; but it has been discovered at 
last, and you will all soon learn that he is a man of mark. That, 
however, is a matter apart from my present purpose—which is 
simply to express my cordial reciprocation of your good wishes. I 
have not said anything like what I feel ; but I am sure that you will 
appreciate all that I mean ; and that you will believe at least in this 
—that Mrs. Nettleton and I are proud to see you here on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Seton, as the groomsman, will speak for my son-in-law.’ 

Then there were great clinking of glasses and murmurs of ap- 
plause which was too polite to be spoken aloud. Then George 
Seton got up. 
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‘I suppose I represent the bridegroom. But I can only 
imagine how warmly he would express his gratitude to you for 
your congratulations, and how earnestly he would tell you that 
everything in his power should be done to realise some of your 
good wishes for the future of his young wife. Most of you know 
what a fellow’s feelings are in his position, and we poor bachelors 
hope to know them some day. So, I need only say, Linton Foster 
thanks you and drinks to you.’ 

At that there were pleasant smiles, and glasses went to the lips 
in cordial response. 

‘Now as to my friend Mr. Maydew,’ Seton proceeded, ‘ let me 
tell you he is the most remarkable man of the present century— 
although he doesn’t know it.’ 

‘Yes, he does,’ muttered Daddy, ‘ yes, he does—knows it quite 
well; much more remarkable man than anybody else thinks.’ 

But he was chuckling to himself all the time, seeing some 
joke which he fancied nobody else could see. When Seton was 
going away that evening, he grasped Daddy’s hand very warmly, 
saying, ‘ You will hear something that will astonish you in a few 
days.’ 

‘I have no doubt of it,’ said Daddy, quite as warmly. ‘1 shall 
learn that Jane and Paul are contented.’ 

Daddy went on talking to himself and rubbing his hands, 
seeing jokes which nobody else could see; and Nettleton went on 
gleefully enjoying the joke which he could see, that he had married 
his daughter to a richer man than Jephson. 

But—the day of reckoning came. It was discovered that there 
was no fifty thousand pounds forthcoming from the sale of the 
window-cleaner or the other machines, and that Linton Foster was 
not a penny richer than he had been in the beginning. Then 
came Paul Netileton up to the garret, as Daddy had expected, 
with white face, but, as he had not expected, gentle manner. And 
instead of being very angry with him, he laid a hand softly on 
his shoulder, and he used the word which he used so seldom :— 

* Daddy, what is the meaning of this ?’ 

And Daddy seemed to realise the change in his son-in-law. 
He rose, and taking off his old faded cap he bowed and said :— 

‘Paul, it is one of my inventions.’ 

The man looked stern for a moment; then clasped both his 
hands and went away. He, too, understood. He had learned 
that love was more than money—he had learned that in his whole 
life he had never obtained so large a profit as he had gained from 
this simple device of the old man, in teaching him that happiness 
was obtained by love alone. 
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When Seton said, ‘ You will hear something that will astonish 
you in a few days,’ he did not understand the meaning which 
Daddy put upon the words. Daddy’s notion was simply what he 
said—that he would hear, and be delighted to hear, that his son- 
in-law and his daughter would be contented. But although that 
astonishment had been very complete in itself, making him as 
happy as if he had really gained a fortune, Seton’s words had 
another meaning. 

The second meaning came in the shape of a tall gentleman, 
whose name was announced as Colonel Brown. He was very care- 
fully dressed in all respects, except that, instead of the ordinary 
chimney-pot hat, he used a wideawake which he carried under his 
arm as he entered the garret. 

‘Well, sir, I come on a most important mission, and I am real 
proud to shake hands with you.’ At that he grasped Daddy by 
the hand coldly, although he evidently meant to be earnest enough. 
‘I come to tell you that we have made a big thing with that affair 
of yours.’ 

Daddy looked at the man in surprise, mingled with a kind of 
awe, as if he had been favoured with a visit from Mephistopheles. 
The man came in so quietly, looked so thin and hard, and yet said 
such nice things. Then there was a kind of bursting sensation in 
his breast, as he asked himself the question: ‘ Canit be that at last 
something I have done has made a mark?’ Next he said to his 
visitor in a very humble, tremulous tone :— 

‘I don’t quite understand, Colonel Brown. What is the big 
thing ?’ 

Colonel Brown was incapable of expressing astonishment, but 
he did lift his eyebrows and regard Daddy with a kind of pity. 

‘ Well, sir, you are the very first man who ever made a fortune 
and didn’t know it. The machines are going all over the States, 
and I am to start the new company which is to work them here. 
But I guess you’re wanting to have a little joke with me.’ 

‘I—hope you are not joking with me,’ gasped Daddy. 

‘No, sir, I never joke,’ said the colonel, with an expression 
which indicated that he could not if he would. ‘ But if you are in 
any doubt about the matter, your agents, Foster and Seton, will 
satisfy you of the genuineness of these drafts which I have got to 
hand over to you.’ 

Daddy took the papers with trembling fingers, and then stared 
helplessly at this strange visitor. Is he the devil, and is he want- 
ing to buy my soul? was his next mental query. Then aloud :— 

‘ You—you don’t want anything particular from me for these ?’ 

‘ Nothing, sir, except your receipt duly stamped.’ 
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‘There's nothing behind it, is there? You don’t want to come 
upon me afterwards for anything else ?’ 

‘I don’t know that there can be anything I could come upon 
you for, except improvements upon the machines. That’s a fact,’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Daddy, hastily. ‘Excuse me, I ama 
little excited. I'll be with you in a minute.’ 

Daddy shouted at the top of the staircase with a voice that 
alarmed the whole household. 

¢ Jane—Paul—Jane—Paul—come here!’ 

And they came, and Daddy placed in Nettleton’s hands the 
drafts he had just received, whilst the colonel stood by with some- 
thing like a frown on his face. But Daddy turned to him, and 
taking his hand, led him towards his amazed daughter and her 
husband. 

‘He brought them, Paul; it has come at last. There’s Rosie’s 
fortune.’ 

A few words between the two men of business enabled Nettle- 
ton to realise the whole position. Then, when his wife had done 
hugging and kissing her father, he said quietly :— 

‘IT am glad of this, Daddy, because it makes you glad. I sup- 
pose this is what Seton meant and you did not know it, but you 
gave us the true fortune before this arrived. However,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘I have no doubt the young people will have no 
objection to this one.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Daddy, drooping his head, ‘I have no doubt they 
will be glad. But it is droll that this, which has been the aim of so 
many years, does not give me haif so much joy as I felt on the day 
they were married ; for, you see, on that day I felt that I had 
brought about the happiness of two living souls. After all, our 
fortunes are in our thoughts and not in our pockets.’ 


(The End.) 





